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Cuaprer I. 


“Ts it,” he asked, “ because of the little tiny spark of the Divine which 
men have within them that we care for them, or because they are human 
not divine, limited not immeasurable, faulty not perfect ?” 

And the Professor of Ignorance, as usual, sat silent, wishing to hear 
what the others had to say about it, rather than to speak himself. 

‘The Professor of Ignorance.” 


: CARLINGFORD was’ sitting at his piano, in his rooms 
at King’s College, Cambridge, playing the overture to 
Lohengrin with very indifferent success. It was a hot night in 
the middle of August, and he was dressed suitably, if not 
elegantly, in a canvas shirt, a pair of flannel trousers, and socks. 
He had no tie on, and he was smoking a meerschaum bowl of 
peculiarly spotty appearance, with a long cherrywood stem. The 
remains of a nondescript meal on the table, and a cricket-bag on 
the hearth-rug, seemed to indicate that he had been away 
playing cricket, and had got back too late for hall. The piano 
was almost as disreputable in appearance as its master, for it 
stood in a thorough draught, between the windows opening on to 
the front lawn and the door opening into the smaller sitting- 
room, and the guttering candle was making a fine stalactite 
formation of wax on D in alt. Several good pictures and college 
photographs hung on the walls, and between the windows stood a 
small bookcase, suspiciously tidy, Tom played with the loud 
pedal down, and treated his hands in the way in which we are 
told we should bestow our alms. D in alt had stuck fast to 
C sharp and ©, and the effect, when either of these three notes 
VOL. OVIL x 
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was played, was extremely curious. 
overture after a fashion, and got up. 

“This is a red-letter day for Wagner,” he remarked. “ What 
do you do with pipes when they get leprous, Teddy?” he asked, 
looking dubiously at the meerschaum bowl. 

“T sit down and do Herodotus,” remarked a slightly irritated 
voice from the window-seat, behind the lamp. 

“T don’t think that’s any use,” said Tom. 

“Perhaps you've never tried it. I wish to goodness youd sit 
quiet for ten minutes, and let me work!” 

Tom walked up to the lamp, and examined the pipe more 
closely. 

“Tt is as spotted and ringstraked as Jacob’s oxen,” he remarked. 
“Teddy, do stop working! It’s after eleven, and you said you'd 
stop at eleven.” 

“And if you inquire what the reason for——” murmured 
Teddy. 

“T never inquired the reason,” interrupted Tom. “I don’t 
want to know. Dostop! You're awfully unsociable!” 

“Five minutes more,” said Ted inexorably. 

Tom took a turn up and down the room, and whistled a few 
bars of a popular tune. Then he took up a book, yawned pro- 
digiously, and read for the space of a minute and a quarter, lying 
back in a long basket-chair. 

“What the use of my learning classics is, I don’t know,” he 
remarked. “I’m not going to be a schoolmaster or a frowsy 
don.” 

“No, we can’t all be schoolmasters or frowsy dons, any more 
than we can all be sculptors,” said the voice from the window- 
seat vindictively. 

Tom laughed. 

“Dear old boy, I meant no reflection on you. You'll be a 
capital don, if you succeed in getting a fellowship, and it will 
always be a consolation to you to know that you probably won't 
be as frowsy as some of your colleagues. I can’t think how you 
can possibly contemplate teaching Latin prose to a lot of silly 
oafs like me for the remainder of your mortal life.” 

“ You must remember that all undergraduates aren’t such fools 
as you.” 

“That’s quite true; but some are much more unpleasant. 
They are, really ; it’s no use denying it.” 

Ted shut his books, and looked meditatively out on to the court 
through the intervening flower-box, filling his pipe the while, and 

Tom, finding he got no answer, continued : 


However, he finished the 
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« And I suppose, in course of time, they'll make you a dean. 
That’s a jolly occupation! Eight am. on a winter’s morning. 
And the warming apparatus of the chapel is defective. Further- 
more, you must remember that those are the dizzy heights to 
which you will rise, if you are successful; if not, you will have 
spent the six best years of your life in writing about the delibera- 
tive subjunctive, and, at the end, have the consolation of being 
told that the electors considered your dissertation very promising, 
but unfortunately there was no vacancy for you. They will also 
recommend you to publish it, and it will be reviewed in the 
Classical Review, by a Dead Sea ape with bleary eyes and a bald 
head, who will say you are an ignoramus, and had better read his 
grammar before you write one of your own. Oh, it’s a sweet 
prospect! It is grammar you do, isn’t it?” 

“No; but it doesn’t matter,” said Ted. “Go on.” 

“How a sensible man can contemplate spending his life in a 
place like this, I cannot conceive,” said Tom. “It’s the duty of 
every man to knock about a bit, and learn that the outer dark- 
ness does not begin at Cambridge Station. There is a place called 
London, and there are other places called Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America.” 

“ And Australia. Do you propose to go to them all?” asked 
Ted. “It’s a new idea, isn’t it? Yesterday you said that, as 
soon as you went down, you were going to bury yourself at home 
for five years, and work. Why is Applethorpe so much better 
than Cambridge ? ” 

“Why?” asked Tom. “The difference lies in me. I shall 
continue to be aware of the existence of other countries, and other 
interests. Great heavens! I asked Marshall to-day, in an 
unreflective moment, if he knew Thomas Hardy, and he said, 
‘No; when did he come up?’ And Marshall is a successful, 
valuable man, according to their lights here. He’s a tutor, and 
he collects postmarks. That’s what you may become some day. 
My hat, what a brute you will be!” 

Ted Markham left the window-seat, and came and stood on the 
hearth-rug. 

“You don’t understand,” he said. “It’s not necessary to 
vegetate because you live here, and it’s not necessary to be 
unaware of the existence of Hardy because you know Thucydides. 
I don’t want fame in the way you want it in the least. I haven’t 
the least desire to make a splash, as you call it. It seems to me 
that one can become educated, in your sense of the word, simply 
by living and seeing people. It doesn’t really help you to live in 
a big town, and have five hundred acquaintances instead of fifty.” 

x 2 
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“No, I know,” said Tom, “but as a matter of experience among 
men who settle down here, a larger proportion are vegetables 
than should be. They want to be the authorities on gerunds, or 
Thucydides, or supines in um or binomial theorems, or acid 
radicals, and they get to care for nothing else. If there were 
only a dozen fellowships reserved for men who didn’t mean to 
work at anything, it would be all right, but when every one cares 
for his own line more than anything else, you get a want of 
proportion. Collectively they care for nothing but lines, in- 
dividually each for his own line. And after all lines are a very 
small part of life. What difference would it make to anyone if 
there was no such thing as the deliberative subjunctive ? ” 

Markham did not reply for a moment. 

“No one supposes it would,” he said, after a pause, “but you 
must remember that grammar is not necessarily uninteresting 
because it doesn’t interest you. In any case let’s walk down to 
the bridge.” 

“All right. Where are my shoes, and my coat? Ah, I'm 
sitting on it!” 

Tom’s rooms were on the ground floor on the side of the court 
facing the chapel. The moon had risen in a soft blue sky, and 
as they stepped into the open air they paused a moment. 

The side of the chapel opposite them was bathed in whitest 
light, cast obliquely on to it, and throwing black shadows from 
the buttresses and pinnacles. The great shield-bearing dragons 
perched high above the little chapels between the buttresses 
stood out clear-lined and fantastic from their backgrounds, and 
the great crowned roses and portcullis beneath them looked as if 
they were cut in ivory and ebony. The moon caught a hundred 
uneven points in the windows, giving almost the impression that 
the chapel was lighted inside. To the east and west rose the 
four pinnacles dreamlike into the vault of the sky. In front of 
them stretched the level close-cut lawn, looking black beneath 
the moonlight, and from the centre came the gentle metallic drip 
of the fountain into its stone basin. Towards the town the gas-lit 
streets shot a reddish glare through the white light, and now and 
then a late cab rattled across the stone-lined rails of the tramway. 
From the left there came from the rooms of some musically- 
minded undergraduate the sound of a rich, fruity voice, singing 
“T want no star in heaven to guide me,” followed by “a confused 
noise within,” exactly as if some one had sat down on the piano. 

Tom murmured “I want no songs by Mr. Tosti,” drew his 


hand through Markham’s arm, and they strolled down together 
towards the river. 
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“Of course I don’t mean that you'll become like Marshall,” he 
said, “but it does make me wild to think of the lives some of 
these people lead. They don’t care for anything they should care 
about, and even if they do care about it, they never let you know 
it, or talk of it. Oh, Teddy, don’t become a vegetable!” 

“And yet when I came up,” said Markham, “ my father used to 
write me letters, asking me about my new impressions, and this 
fresh world that was opening round me, and there really wasn’t 
any fresh world opening round me, and I didn’t have any new 
impressions of any sort. It seemed to me like any other place— 
and I was expected to feel the bustle and the stir, and the active 
thought, and temptations, and I don’t know what beside.” 

“QO Lord,” sighed Tom. “I know just the sort of thing. I 
don’t know if there is any bustle and stir, and active thought, but 
I certainly never came across them. Doesn’t the Cambridge 
Review call itself the ‘ Journal of University Life and Thought’ ? 
Meditate on that a moment. As for temptations, the only 
temptations I know of are: not to be dressed by eight, not to go 
to Sunday morning chapel, and not to work from nine till two. 
But I've been acquainted with all those temptations all my life, 
except that one had to get up by 7.30 at Eton. The temptations 
in fact are less severe here.” 

“I don’t know how it is,’ said Ted, “but whenever people 
write books about Cambridge, they make the bad undergraduates 
go to gambling hells on the Chesterton Road, and the good ones 
be filled with ennobling thoughts when they contemplate their 
stately chapel. Did you ever go to a gambling hell on the 
Chesterton Road, Tom?” 

“No; do you ever have ennobling thoughts when you look at 
the stately chapel? Of course you don’t. You think it’s deuced 
pretty, and so do I, and we both play whist with threepenny 
points; and as a matter of fact we don’t fall in love with each 
other’s cousins at the May races, nor do we sport deans into their 
rooms, nor do deans marry bedmakers. Oh, we are very ordinary !” 

“T feel a temptation to walk across the grass,” said Ted. 

“Yes, you're the wicked B.A. who leads the fresh, bright 
undergraduate—that’s me—into all sorts of snares. What fools 
people are!” 

Tom sat on the balustrade of the bridge and lit a pipe. The 
match burned steadily in the still night air. 

“Now, Teddy, listen,” he said, and he dropped it over into the 
black water. There was a moment’s silence as it fell through 


the air; then a sudden subdued hiss as the red-hot dottel was 
quenched. 
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“T wonder if you know how nice that is,” said Tom. “I don’t 
believe you enjoy that sort of thing a bit.” 

“Dropping matches into the river?” asked Markham. “No, 
I don’t know that I care for it very much.” 

“Oh, it’s awfully nice,” said Tom; “here goes another. There: 
that little hiss after the silence. Fusees would be even better, 
No; you haven’t got an artistic soul. Never mind; it would be 
dreadfully in your way up here. Teddy, stop up here till the end 
of the month, and then come and stay with usa bit. You needn’t 
shoot unless you like.” 

“Yes, I shall stop up till the end, but I don’t know whether I 
can come home with you. I ought to work.” 

“What rot it is!” said Tom angrily. ‘You've been working 
for six months quite continuously, and you think you can’t spare 
a week to be sociable in. What on earth does your wretched 
work matter, if you do nothing else? What is the good of a man 
who only works?” 

“More good than a man who never works. But I agree with 
you, really.” 

“Well, but you behave as if you didn’t think so,” said Tom. 
“The other day you said you sympathized with that wretched 
grammarian in Browning, who spent his whole life in settling the 
question of the Enclitic av, or some folly of that sort, and caught 
a cold on his chest in consequence, and had integral calculus and 
tussis, and a hundred other things very right and proper. Have 
you got any syphons? I wish for whisky. Well, will you come 
home with me or not? I’m not going to press you.” 

“No, I don’t want pressing. Yes, I'll come. I should like to 
very much. You leave one alone, which is the first quality of a 
host.” 

They strolled up again, as the clock began to strike twelve. 

“T’m sure I’ve done you much more good than you’d have got 
in an hour out of your Herodotus,” said Tom. “There is one 
really good point about you, and that is that if you are told some- 
thing you think about it. I shouldn’t wonder if I found you 
dropping matches into the Cam some night soon.” 

“It’s quite possible. Let’s see, what is the point of it ?—the 
sudden splash at the end of the silence, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, it is like so many things. It’s like a mole burrowing 
silently in the earth, and then suddenly coming out at a different 
place. You needn’t examine that analogy. It’s like what I am 
going to do. I’m going to work very hard and quite silently 
for several years, and then suddenly I’m going to make a 
splash.” 
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“But are you going out immediately afterwards—like the 
match?” 

“T don’t know: perhaps I shall—who knows?” 

“Tom, are you aware that we are talking exactly like the 
people in books about Cambridge—the two friends, you know, 
who walk about on moonlight nights, and meditate on life and 
being ?” 

“ God forbid,” said Tom piously. ‘ But we'd better go indoors, 
just to be safe. Those people are so ridiculous only because they 
are always the same. Of course we all do meditate a little on life 
and being, but we do other things besides. But they come out 
in the evening like rabbits out of their burrow, and disappear 
again till the next evening. I’m going to play cricket to-morrow. 
They never do that.” 

“And drink whisky now. They never do that.” 

“No. To drink whisky is next door to going to the gambling 
hell on the Chesterton Road. Don’t go to bed yet. Come to my 
room,” 

“JT thought you wanted a syphon.” 

“Yes; go and get one, will you, and bring it round.” 

“ Any more orders ?” asked Markham. 

“Oh, yes,” said Tom— some tobacco. I’ve run out.” 

The Long Vacation Term was, so Tom thought, a really 
admirable institution, and it might have been invented exclusively 
for him, The colleges are none of them more than half full, there 
are no lectures, and no need for wearing caps and gowns. The 
usual things go on as usual, but in a less emphatic manner. 
Those who wish to work do so, but not wit any sense of being 
ill-used if they are interrupted ; college matches take place, but 
they are not matters of first-class importance, or of first-class 
cricket. There is a country-house atmosphere about the place, an 
atmosphere of flannel trousers in the morning, of never being in 
a hurry, of a good deal of slackly played lawn tennis, and going 
on the river in canoes. This suited Lom very well, for he was 
more than anything else an ambitious loafer, who might turn out 
a loafer without ambition or an ambitious man. Successful 
loafing is not a gift to be despised; it requires a certain amount 
of ability, for the successful loafer must never be bored with doing 
nothing. Tom had quite enough ability to be thoroughly success- 
ful in this line ; he was clever, artistic, original, and full of many 
interests, and in consequence he loafed from year’s end to year’s 
end without ever wishing to do anything else, though he meant 
to do other things often enough. He played games well, but 
amateurishly, not taking them seriously enough to be pre-eminent 
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in anything from rowing down to chess, but finding amusement 
in them, often playing a good innings at cricket when it was not 
wanted, and given to slog at dangerous balls when it was particu- 
larly important that he should keep his wicket up. “College 
matches in the Long,” as he explained, were about his form. 

He was for ever coming into harmless little collisions with the 
arm of the academic law, being found in the streets after dark 
without cap or gown, not from any wish to transgress any 
regulations which the accumulated wisdom of generations had 
framed, but from considering in a genial way, on each 
particular occasion, that it was a: matter of no importance. In 
the same way, if he more frequently walked across the hallowed 
grass than he went round by the path, or if Mr. Carlingford’s 
name was more often conspicuous by its absence than its presence 
from the boards that told how many undergraduates attended 
lectures, he evinced such frank surprise when the matter was 
brought home to him, was so ready to express regret for what had 
happened, and so identified himself with his tutor’s wish that it 
should not occur again, that the offence seemed at once to appear 
in an almost wholly unobjectionable light. He was now at the 
end of his second year at Cambridge, and the prospects of his 
getting through a Tripos with'any credit either to himself or his 
teachers were small. His teachers regretted this more probably 
than Tom himself, for they were quite aware of his ability, or at 
least his power to do better than badly, while Tom was supremely 
unconscious of it. He had been told that a Tripos was a test of 
merit, and he accepted the fact cheerfully, even when coupled 
with the assurance that he would-’probably only get a third. 
Tom drew the inference that he was therefore a fool, and neither 
wished to dispute it nor disprove it. He was, perhaps, conscious of 
a feeling that a great many men who seemed to him to be extra- 
ordinarily dull took brilliant degrees, and supposed that he was 
wrong in thinking them dull, or at any rate that the abilities 
which ensured good degrees were compatible in the same man 
with the extremes of social deficiencies. Meantime he made 
admirable little sketches of his friends in the margin of his books, 
and on sheets of paper during lecture hours; settled down to the 
belief that his mission was to be a sculptor, and was almost 
surprised that the hour had passed so soon. For the rest he was 
a young man of twenty-one, of rather more than medium height, 
with an extraordinarily pleasant face and a pair of honest brown 
eyes, which looked quite straight at you, and always seemed to be 
glad to see you. He looked intensely English, and pre-eminently 
clean among that race of clean men. Even Mr. Marshall, about 
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whom Tom has already hazarded an opinion, had been heard to 
say that Carlingford was an uncommonly pleasant fellow, though 
he hardly ever came to have his Latin prose looked over. 

It was nearer ten o’clock than nine when Tom emerged half 
dressed from his bedroom next morning, to find two or three cold 
pieces of bacon waiting for him, which he inspected with an air 
of slight but resigned curiosity. It really seemed so odd that 
this world should contain things so undesirable as pieces of cold 
crinkled bacon; the reasons for their existence were as unintel- 
ligible as the causes which produced centipedes or deliberative 
subjunctives. Markham came in at this moment, for Tom had 
said he was coming to work with him at half-past nine, but his 
face expressed no surprise. 

“Come in, old man,” said Tom. “I hate people who say ‘old 
man, don’t you? Have you come to breakfast? That’s right. 
Sit down, and help yourself. I’ve breakfasted ages ago, and I’m 
afraid the tea’s quite cold. Never mind, I'll make some more. 
You may think I’m foolish, but it’s not so. As a matter of fact, I 
didn’t wake till half-past nine. Make tea, Teddy; I'll be ready 
in a minute.” 

“JT didn’t come here to make tea for you, but to work,” said 
Markham, lighting the spirit-lamp. 

“Well, you’re late then,” said Tom; “ you said you'd be here 
at half-past nine, and it’s close on ten. And I wish it was 
eleven.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I should have shaved, and perhaps have eaten a little 
cold crinkled bacon. Also perhaps have done a little work. But 
about that I can’t say. By-the-way,” he called out from his 
bedroom, “ Teddy!” 

“Well?” 

“Tm going to study the antique this morning in the Cast 
Museum. Come too?” 

“Rot!” 

“What ?” 

“Rot!” 

“Qh! This is rather a brilliant conversation, isn’t it? Well, 
I’m going there really. Docome. You'll see some pretty things. 
I wish I’d done the Discobolus. I should have, if some one hadn’t 
thought of it first. I shall do a man shying a cricket-ball. Pull 
the string and the model will work.” 

: Tom emerged from his bedroom, and sat down to the cold 
acon. 

“TI shall complain of the cook,” he remarked. “This bacon is 
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cold. I didn’t order cold bacon. I’m not a hedger and ditcher, 
What are hedgers and ditchers? Anyhow they eat cold bacon in 
hedges and ditches. I’ve seen them myself.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t order your breakfast at three minutes 
to ten.” 

“Don’t be snappy, Ted. But you're quite right. I don’t 
know what they mean by it. Was it you who came in here about 
half-past eight, and knocked at my door ?” 

“No. I shouldn’t have stopped there. But I thought you 
said you didn’t awake till after nine.” 

“Oh, that was afterwards. I didn’t awake that time till after 
nine. You see it was quite an accident that some one came in 
here at half-past eight, and I couldn’t conscientiously count that. 
I’m sure you must see that no one with any sense of honour could 
have taken advantage of that.” 

“No, it would have been hardly fair, would it?” said Markham 
drily. “A tricky sort of thing todo. Where did you say you 
were going to spend the morning ?” 

“At the Archeological Museum. I went there yesterday for 
the first time. They’ve got no end of casts. All the best Greek 
things, you know.” 

“It won’t help you much in your Tripos, will it ?” 

“No, of course it won't,” shouted Tom. ‘Good heavens, to 
hear you talk, one would think that a man’s place in heaven was 
decided by his Tripos, not to mention his place on earth! I'm 
not going to be a don or a schoolmaster as I told you last 
night——” 

“ Frowsy don,” said Markham. 

“ All right, frowsy don, and I don’t care a blow whether I get 
ploughed or not. I don’t feel the least interest in any of the 
books I have to read, so why should I read them ?” 

“Then why do you ever read at all?” 

“Because dons and other people, like you, for instance, make 
such a fuss if I don’t.” 

Markham walked to the window and pulled up the blind, 
letting a great hot square of sunshine in upon the carpet. 

“I wonder at your considering that sufficient reason. Of 
course I’m grateful for the compliment. Personally I should 
never think of doing a thing because you would make a fuss if I 
did not.” 

“Oh, go home, Teddy,” said Tom in cordial invitation. “You 
talk like pieces of Latin prose. Look here, I’m going to the 
museum for an hour, and then I shall come and work. This 
afternoon we play some college—Jobn’s, I think—on our ground. 
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You said you’d play. We shall begin at twosharp. Mind you 
work very hard all the morning ; and try to finish the fifth book of 
Herodotus—or whatever it is—b-fore lunch. I hope you always 
mark your book with a pencil, end if you find any difficulties, 
bring them to me.” 

Tom laid a paternal hand on Markham’s shoulder, and blew a 
smoke-ring at him. 

“And now I’m going to study the heathen antique. I wish 
youd come. It would really do you good. For me of course it’s 
necessary, a8 I’m going to bea sculptor. Teddy, will you be my 
model for ‘The Academic Don’? I’m going to do a statue of the 
academic don, a mixture of you and Marshall and a few others— 
a type, you know, not an individual. That’s always going to be 
my plan. I shall do a pedimental group, ‘Typical Developments 
of Modern Dons.’ In the centre the don stands upright, looking 
more or less like an ordinary man: then you see him beginning 
to stoop, then sitting down, getting more and more like a 
vegetable at each stage, and in the corner there will be two large 
decayed cauliflowers, with fine caterpillars crawling all over them. 
In ten years you shall sit for the cauliflower. Good-bye.” 

Tom banged the door after him and went off to his museum, 
and there was nothing left for Ted but to follow his advice and 
begin working, which he did in a savage spirit. Like many rather 
silent, rather serious people, he found a great stimulus in the 
presence of some one who, like Tom, was hardly ever serious, and 
never silent. He made periodical attempts to take Tom in hand, 
but, like most people who had tried to do so, his efforts were not 
very successful. ‘Tom had loafing in the blood, and his ambitions 
did not run in the lines of Triposes. At the same time it was 
owing to him that Tom had not at present failed very signally in 
college examinations, for Ted had succeeded in making him work, 
if not steadily, at least intermittently. Tom’s fits of intermittent 
work had not, it is true, occurred very often, but when they did 
occur they lasted sometimes for a week, of eight-hour days, and 
left him idler than ever. But, from Ted's point of view, a widely 
supported and seemingly rational one—that men came up to the 
university partly at least to work, and that examinations were 
the criterion whereby the success of nine terms of residence was 
judged—these intermittent fits were better than nothing, and when 
they were induced just before an examination they led to results 
which, though superficial, were, according to the standard he 
measured them by, tolerably satisfactory. Tom never professed 
to feel the least interest in what he was working at, but pressure 
would sometimes make him work; and a very vivid memory, 
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though one of short range, enabled him to reproduce the results 
of his week’s cramming. 

But Tom’s influence over his friend was of a much more personal 
and vital kind. Ted looked on to the time when Tom should go 
down, and leave him, as he hoped, to a permanent university life, 
with blankness. He formed few friendships—and he had never 
been intimate with any one before. Tom’s healthy out-of-door 
sort of mind, coupled with his artistic and picturesque ability, and 
his personal charm, had for him a unique attraction. You may 
see an even further development of the same phenomenon some- 
times in the lower animals. A staid senior collie will often strike 
up an intimacy with a frisky young kitten, though it is hard to 
understand what the common ground between them is. The 
collie is not happy without the kitten, but unfortunately the 
kitten is quite happy without the collie—in fact, it would find the 
continuance of its exclusive society a little tedious. 


Cuapter II. 


Tom came back from his museum about twelve, in an unusualiy 
sombre mood: the Discobolus apparently had not proved inspiring, 
and he took his books to Markham’s rooms, tumbled them all down 
on the floor, lit a pipe, and took up his parable. 

“Those things are no good to me,” he said; “they may have 
been all very well when the race of men was a race of gods, when 
all the best athletes went to the games naked, and wrestled and 
boxed together; but it is out of date. Of course they are awfully 
beautiful, but they are obsolete.” 

“Do you mean that you prefer Dresden china shepherdesses ? ” 
asked Markham. 

“No, of course not, they are out of date too, and they are not 
beautiful. They are only clever, which is a very lamentable 
thing to be. Noone was ever like that. An artist must represent 
men and women as he sees them, and he doesn’t see them nowa- 
days either in the Greek style or in the Dresden style. Yet how 
are you to make knickerbockers statuesque ?” 

“You aren’t ; or do you mean to say that the artists of every 
age must reproduce the costume of every age? Surely, if we all 
dressed in sacks, you couldn’t represent them.” 

“Yes, but we never shall dress in sacks,” said Tom; “ that 
makes just the difference, or rather there will be no sculptors if 
we do. To look at a well-made man going out shooting gives one 
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a sense of satisfaction: what I want to do is to make statues like 
them, which will give you the same satisfaction. Somebody wrote 
an article somewhere on the incomparable beauty of modern 
dress. I didn’t read it, but it must be all wrong. Itis the ugliest 
dress ever invented. How can you make waistcoats statuesque ? 
I haven’t got one on for that reason.” 

“Tom, do you mean to do any work this morning?” asked 
Markham. 

Tom shook his head. 

“No, I’ve got something more important to think about. Do 
you see my difficulty? I want to make trousers beautiful, and 
women’s evening dress beautiful, and shirt sleeves beautiful.” 

“Shirt sleeves are not beautiful,” said Markham ; “ how can you 
make them so, and yet be truthful ?” 

“My dear fellow, it is exactly that which it is a sculptor’s 
business to find out,” said Tom. “I don’t mean I shall make them 
beautiful in the same way as the robes of the goddesses in the 
Parthenon pediments are beautiful, but I shall make them 
admirable somehow. I shall make you feel satisfied when ‘you 
look at them. Think of that boxer’s head in the British Museum: 
he must have been an ugly lout, but what a masterpiece it is! 
That is a much greater triumph than the Discobolus, simply 
because it represents an ugly man.” 

“Tom, don’t pretend you belong to the school that says that 
everything that exists is worth representing. No one wants to 
see drawings of dunghills.” 

Tom rose from his chair and began to walk about the room. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “I can’t be sure about it. Before I 
judge I shall go and see the best things that are to be seen. I 
shall go to Rome, I shall go to Athens; Athens first, I think. I 
don’t want to be influenced by any modern art, and if you go to 
Rome you must fall in with some modern school or other: there 
are too many artists at Rome. Yes, I shall go to Athens the 
autumn after I have taken my degree. But I expect to be dis- 
appointed. It will all be beautiful, but it will be all obsolete, and 
that will be distressing. Greek statues are in the grand style, like 
the Acropolis, I expect. They were perfect for that age and for 
that people, but I don’t think they would do now. We’re not in 
the grand style at all. We wear cloth caps and Norfolk jackets. 
Fancy the Discobolus in a Norfolk jacket, or Athene in a bonnet 
and high heels. I shall go and talk to Marshall about Athens. 
He’s been there. You play this afternoon, Teddy, you know. 
Two sharp. I’m going to lunch in hall at one.” 

Tom gathered his books together, preparatory to leaving the 
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room. “I wish I hadn’t gone to that Museum,” he said ; “it’s put 
me out of conceit. You can’t do anything good unless you believe 
in yourself. People talk of humility being a virtue ; if so, it’s one 
of the seven deadly virtues.” 

Tom met Mr. Marshall going across the court, and assailed him 
with questions about Athens. This eminent scholar was a small 
man, with a quick nervous manner and weak, blinking eyes, 
He had a nose like a beak, which completed his resemblance to a 
young owl. 

“ Athens, yes. I was there six years ago,” he said ; “I remember 
it rained a good deal. The Acropolis, of course, is very fine. 
There is, as you know, a beautiful temple to Minerva on it. I 
calculated that the blocks composing the row of masonry above 
the pillar must have weighed fifteen or twenty tons each. I was 
very much interested in speculating how they got them into 
place. Yes.” 

“T’m going to work there,” said Tom, “after I’ve taken my 
degree. I suppose they’ve got masses of things there.” 

“The museums are very considerable buildings,” said Marshall. 
“‘T was very much struck by the size of them. I should be most 
pleased to be of any use to you, in the way of recommending 
hotels and so forth.” 

“Many thanks,” said Tom. “I shall ask you again about it, if 
I may.” 

Tom went to his rooms, and addressed his piano dramatically. 
“That is a tutor,” he said. 

He went up rather late to cricket, being the captain, and 
having warned everyone that the match was going to begin at 
two sharp, won the toss, went in himself, and got bowled during 
the first over, in trying to slog a well-pitched ball over long-on’s 
head. 

“T vote we declare the innings closed,” he said, as he returned 
to the pavilion. “To close our innings for no run would be so 
original that it would be really worth while just once. I’m sure 
we could get these tailors out about six. Hit them about, Teddy, 
and make a century!” 

Tom had the satisfaction of seeing his side make between two 
and three hundred, but however gratifying this was to him as a 
member of the team, it was tempered with other feelings. He 
went and bowled at the nets for half an hour, watched the game 
a little, and felt that his applause was hollow. Markham was 
playing characteristically ; that is to say, he left dangerous balls 
on the off alone, hit hard and well at badly-pitched ones, and 
played good-length balls with care and precision. 
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“There’s no fun in that,” thought Tom to himself; “anyone 
can do that. All the same anyone can get out first ball, like me, 
if they play the ass.” 

Markham was in about an hour, and when it was over he and 
Tom went to get tea. 

“T wish youd had a decent innings instead of me,” said 
Markham, as they walked off to the pavilion. 

“ Nonsense, Teddy ; you played very well.” 

“JT mean you enjoy it much more than I do.” 

“Well, that’s your fault. Hullo, there’s Pritchard out!” 

Pritchard came up to them, dangling his glove in his hand, 
with much to say. 

“Tt’s a beastly light,” he began, as soon as he was up to them. 
“T played the ball all right, but I simply couldn’t see it. 
Besides, it shot.” 

“Well, it was just the other way with me,” remarked Tom. 
“T saw the ball all right, but I couldn't play it, and it didn’t 
shoot.” 

“Oh, you tried to slog your first ball,” said he, walking 
away. 

Tom and Markham sat down under the chestnut-tree and 
drank their tea. 

“Shall I come to you as soon as term is over?” asked Markham. 
“The last day of term is Saturday week, you know.” 

“Hang it! soitis. Yes, come at once; it will be the twenty- 
ninth, won’t it? Thirty days hath—no, there are thirty-one. 
Tuesday will be the first—you may come and carry my cartridges 
if you won’t shoot.” 

“That will be charming. I can’t see what the fun of hitting 
little brown birds is.” 

“Oh, well, you may always miss! But if you come to that, 
what’s the fun of hitting a little red cricket-ball ?” 

“Well, you may always miss that,” said Markham, “just as 
you did, Tom! Besides, if you hit it you score runs.” 

“ Well, if you hit the little brown bird twice, you score a brace 
of partridges. Besides, you have a nice walk over turnips and 
mangolds—” 

“Well, you can do that in August.” 

“Oh, Teddy, there’s no hope for you!” said Tom. ‘“ When 
you die and go to hell, theyll make you shoot all day until you 
love it, and then they'll send you to heaven, where there is no 
shooting at all, I don’t suppose there are such things as 
rocketing angels, are there ?” 

“Tom, the only excuse for being profane is being funny.” 
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“All right. But I don’t see why there shouldn’t be. There is 
such a thing as a shooting star.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Tom. “Of course there was 
some connection in my mind, or I shouldn’t have said it.” 

“Do you mean that no one, even you, can talk sheer 
drivel ?” 

“Don’t ask so many questions, Teddy. We shall be all out in 
a minute; there’s the ninth wicket down. Come on, we'll give 
those beggars a chance. You know it is all nonsense saying that 
trousers and shirts are not beautiful. Look at Harold bowling 
there. Do you see how the wind blows the shirt tight over his 
shoulder? That’s an opportunity for a sculptor which the 
Greeks didn’t use—you get all the shape of the arm, and that 
look of wind and motion which the loose flap of the sleeve gives.” 

“T should advise you to do a statue of a man bowling in a high 
wind,” said Markham. 

“T’m going to—just at the moment when the ball leaves his 
hand, one leg right forward, with the trouser loose on it, the 
other leg back with the trouser tight. It’s all nonsense about 
momentary postures not being statuesque. They are statuesque 
above all others. I don’t call those knights in armour on Gothic 
tombs statuesque. Sculpture represents life, not death. There! 
why the deuce Hargrave tried to hit that ball, I don’t know. Of 
course it bowled him.” 

“ Thomas Carlingford did the same,” said Markham. 

“T know he did. That’s why he has every right to express 
his opinion, as it is strictly founded on experience. Look sharp 
with the roller! We'll go out at once.” 

The remaining fortnight of the Long passed away quickly and 
uneventfully; and by degrees the colleges began to empty 
themselves. In King’s hardly anyone was left except Tom and 
Markham, who played tennis together when there was no longer 
a cricket team available, and spent the mornings, Markham 
working, Tom doing anything else by preference. The latter got 
hold of a lump of modelling wax, and made the prettiest possible 
sketch, as ne had intended, of a man bowling. The figure was 
charmingly fresh, and had a certain masterly look about it 
which showed through all its defects. Tom lost his temper with 
it twenty times a day, and twice crushed the whole thing into a 
shapeless mass, was sorry he had done so, and set to work again. 
He had never had any teaching, but there was no doubt that he 
had got the artist’s fingers, which are of more importance than 
many lessons. Lessons you can obtain in exchange for varying 
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sums of money, and artist’s fingers are a free gift, but they are 
given to the few. 

Meantime Markham bent his grave black-haired head over his 
Herodotus, and sat on a cane-backed chair at the table, while 
Tom lolled in the window-seat, and poured out floods of desultory 
criticism on every subject under the sun. At times Markham 
gathered up his books impatiently, and left the room, declaring 
that it was impossible to do anything if Tom was there; but after 
a quarter of an hour or so he always wished that Tom would 
follow him, and at the end of half an hour he usually went back, 
finding that the wish to be with him was stronger than the wish 
to get on with his work. Tom apparently was quite unconscious 
of all this. He was always very fond of the other, but in a 
breezy, out-of-door manner, and he would always have preferred 
playing cricket, with or without his friend, to his undivided 
company at home, while Markham had been conscious on several 
occasions of being glad when it rained, making cricket impossible, 
but making it natural for Tom to come to him to be supplied 
with other amusements. 

Once during this week the two had settled, in default of other 
things to do, to go up the river and have tea at Byron’s pool, 
bathe, and come home again in the evening. But during the 
morning a note had come for Tom, asking him to play for an 
inter-college club against a town club, and he accepted with 
alacrity, and went to Markham’s room to tell him that he 
couldn’t come with him. 

Markham said, “ All right,” without looking up from his books ; 
but for some reason Tom was unsatisfied. He paused with his 
hand on the door. 

“You don’t mind, do you?” he said. 

“T don’t want you not to play,” said Markham coolly. 

“What's the matter?” asked Tom in surprise. 

Markham got up and went to the window. 

“Nothing. Mind you make some runs.” 

But Tom still lingered. 

“Look here, I'll come up the river if you are keen about it. I 
only thought we settled to do it if nothing else turned up.” 

Markham recovered himself. 

“Yes, it’s perfectly right, Tom. Bring your books in here and 
work till lunch.” 

“No, I can’t: we're going to begin at one; I shall go and 
have some lunch now. You can get someone else to go up 
the river with you, you know; no one is doing anything this 
afternoon.” 
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“No, I don’t think I shall go; I don’t want to—much. Are 
you playing on the Piece? I shall stroll down there after 
lunch.” 

Markham’s father was the incumbent of a small living about 
ten miles from Cambridge, where he spent a happy, and therefore 
a good life, doing his parish work with great regularity and no 
enthusiasm, reading Sir Walter Scott’s novels through again 
and again, looking after a rather famous breed of spanicls, and 
editing, at intervals of about three years, an edition of some 
classic, adapted, as he suggested in his prefaces, for the higher 
forms in public schools. His religion was a matter of quiet 
conviction to him, and his other conviction in life—two con- 
victions is a large allowance for an average man—was his belief 
in the classics. Ted had been brought up in the same con- 
victions, and at present had shown no signs, outward or inward, 
of departing from either of them. The nearest approach he had 
had to abandoning either was due to Tom’s frank inability to 
find amusement or interest in classics, for Markham, recognizing 
his undoubted ability, could not quite dismiss his opinion off-hand. 
The father’s wish for the son was that he should be a great 
Christian apologist, in Orders as a matter of course, and a Fellow 
of his college. At times, Markham suspected that Tom’s religion 
had no greater place in his interests than classics; but of this he 
knew nothing, for nine young men out of ten do not talk about 
their religion, even if they know about it, and Tom was emphati- 
cally not the tenth. 

Ted left Cambridge to go home two days before the end of 
term, for Chesterford was on Tom’s way, and he wished to pick 
up some books at home, and leave others there. 

His father met him at the station, driving a neat, rather un- 
clerically high dog-cart, accompanied by two spaniels and a 
horsey-looking lad, who was coachman, gardener, and organ- 
blower in church. Mr. Markham was a tallish, distinguished- 
looking man, in whom the resemblance to his son could be traced, 
and he wore a straw hat and a grey coat, so that, had it not been 
for his white tie, you would perhaps have been at a loss to guess 
what his profession was. 

“Well, my boy,” he said heartily, “I’m glad to see you, though 
it is for such a short time. Have you got all your luggage? Jim 
will put it in the cart for you. I’ve got a thing or two to do in 
the village,” he continued, taking the reins, ‘“ Wroxly tells me 
he’s got some wonderful stuff for the distemper, and Flo is down 
with it, poor lass! She’s a bit better this morning, and I think 
we shal] pull her through.” 
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“Which is Flo?” asked Ted, who thought dogs were un- 
interesting. 

“Flo? She’s one of the last lot, born in April—don’t you 
remember? She’s the best of them all, I think. Wonderfully 
long silky ears.” 

“That’s no clue to me, father,” said Ted. “I always think 
they are all just alike.” 

“Ah, well, my boy, they aren’t so important as classics. I read 
that note of yours in the Classical Review, and it seemed to me 
uncommonly good. How has your work been getting on?” 

“Oh, fairly well, thanks. I haven’t done much lately, though. 
I've been looking after Tom Carlingford.” 

“That’s the boy who was here a year ago, wasn’t it? You're 
going to him to-morrow, I think you said. Get him to come here 
again, Ted; we all liked him so much. Not much of a classic, I 
should think 1 

“No. Tom doesn’t care for classics,” said Ted, “ and there’s no 
reason why he should work at them, you see. He’s awfully rich, 
and he’s going to be a sculptor.” 

“ A sculptor—that’s rather an irregular profession.” 

“Yes. Tom’s irregular, too.” 

“Has he got any ability ?” 

“T always think he’s extremely clever,” said Ted with finality. 

“ Dear me, he didn’t strike me as clever at all,” said his father. 
“T remember he spent much of his time skating, and sitting by 
the fire reading old volumes of Punch.” 

“T daresay I’m wrong,” said Ted; “ you see I’m very fond of 
him. Ah, here we are, and here’s May coming down the drive to 
meet us!” 

If Tom had spent his time skating and reading Punch when he 
might have been talking to May—always supposing that May did 
not skate and did not read Punch with him—he was a fool. That, 
however, is probably sufficiently obvious already. In this case, 
Tom’s folly consisted in preferring even old volumes of Punch to 
the society and conversation of a typical English girl of the upper 
classes, tall, fair, slim, just at that period of her life when the 
blush of girlhood is growing into the light of womanhood, a girl 
whose destiny it clearly was to be a wife, and the mother of 
long-limbed boys who yearn all their boyhood to be men, and who 
become men, real men, at the proper time. 

Ted jumped down off the dog-cart as it turned up the steep 
drive, leaving his father there; and the brother and sister walked 
up to the house together. 

“Yes, it’s always the way, Ted,” she said; “you come here 
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one day and go off the next. And you promised to be here all 
September !” 

“Well, I shall be here nearly all September,” said he. “I’m 
only going to the Carlingfords’ for a week.” 

“ How is Mr. Carlingford?” asked May, after a pause. 

“ He’s all right. He always is: he has talked a good deal, and 
done very little work. He also made one century in a college 
match, and followed it up by five ducks.” 

“T thought you were going to bring him here again.” 

“ Yes,” said Ted, “I had thought of it. But he asked me to go 
back with him for a bit.” 

They had reached the house by this time, and Mr. Markham 
was just going off to the kennels, to try the effect of the new 
medicine on Flo. 

“Flo’s a good deal better, father,” said May; “I think she’s 
getting over it.” 

“Ah, I’m glad of that. But I shall just try her with this. 
By-the-way, did you take those books you have been covering to 
the parish library ? ” 

“Yes, I took them this morning, and brought back some 
others.” 

“ That’s a good girl! And the harvest decorations?” 

“Tam going to finish them this afternoon. Come down to the 
lake, Ted, and we'll paddle about.” 

They walked across the lawn, down over two fields, now green 
and tall with the aftermath, and pushed off in a somewhat 
antiquated boat. 

‘“* Well, May, how have things been going ?” 

“Oh, much as usual! I’ve been busy lately. Oh, Ted, isn’t it 
lovely? Look at the reflections there. I do love this place!” 

“ Could you live here always?” asked Ted. 

“Why, yes, of course; what more can one want? I should 
hate to live ina town! And think of leaving the village, and all 
the dear dull old people! I like dull old people—I like little 
ordinary things to do, like covering parish books. That’s the life 
I should choose—wouldn’t you ?” 

Ted did not answer for a moment. 

“Yes, I think I should. All the same, you know 
like this best.” 

“People talk of the stir and bustle of London,” went on May, 
dipping her hand into the water, and pulling up a long flowering 
reed, “ but I should detest that. It would frighten me.” 

“Tt’s my opinion that the bustle and stir is exaggerated,” said 
Ted. ‘People are much the same all the world over.” 
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“JT don’t think that,” said May. “ Miss Wrexham was here 
last week, staying at the Hall; father and I dined there once 
while she was here. Well, she is quite a different sort of person. 
She was always talking, and wanting to do something else. She 
couldn’t sit still for two minutes together, and she talked in a 
way I didn’t understand.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Tcan’t express it exactly,” said May. “She seemed to 
belong toa different order of woman altogether. One morning 
she asked me if I did any work in the parish. I told her the sort 
of things I spend my day in, and she said, ‘Oh, that must be so 
sweet! just living in a country place like this, and seeing poor 
people, and going to early celebrations. I suppose you go to 
London, don’t you, in the summer?’ Then, of course, I had to 
explain that country clergymen couldn’t do that sort of thing, 
and she said how stupid it was of her, and would I forgive her. 
She talked as if all one did was the same kind of thing—as if 
covering parish books was the same thing as going to communion, 
And why should she ask me to forgive her?” 

“T imagine you didn’t like her much,” said Ted. 

“No, I can’t say that I did. I don’t think she is genuine.” 

“Qh, you can’t tell,” said Ted. “I know several people like 
that, and they are just the same as we are, just as genuine 
certainly, but they say whatever comes into their heads.” 

“Well, that’s not genuine,” objected May. 

“TJ don’t see why.” 

“ Because what you say ought to represent what you are. If 
you say anything that comes into your head, you make the big 
things and the little things ail equal. Pull round, will you ?— 
there’s the luncheon-bell.” 


Carter III. 


Mr. Cartinerorp lived in an ugly but comfortable house among 
the broad-backed Surrey Downs, generally alone, for a life of 
sixty-eight years had convinced him that he found his own 
society less tedious than that of his friends. He made, however, 
one exception in favour of Tom, for whom he had a considerable 
liking. He had married late, had been a widower for twenty-one 
years—since Tom’s birth—and had no other children. He 
seldom spoke of his wife, so that we have no means of finding out 
whether he included her in the verdict he mentally passed on his 
friends, but there is no reason to suppose that he did not. 
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His house, Applethorpe Manor, he rented from the owner, who 
was in straitened circumstances; he refused to buy it, for, as 
he said, he’ would probably not live much longer, and it was more 
than possible that Tom would not want to keep it, and would 
very likely sell it for much under its value. But Tom might 
have been well content to keep such a place ; it stood admirably, 
surrounded by its own grounds, and a park of some six hundred 
acres stretched away from half-way up the gentle slope in front 
of the’house to the top of the broad-backed down. Behind, the 
hill-slope: declined rapidly away to the bottom of the valley, in 
which lay the little red-roofed village, overlooked by a church, in 
which a nineteenth-century architect had accomplished his wicked 
will, dealing death to early Norman work. On the other side of 
the village another down rose in gentle slopes of yellowing 
autumn fields, planted here and there with beech and oak woods. 
At intervals, the chalky sub-soil came to the surface like the 
bleached bones of the world, but for the most part a thick loamy 
earth hid the underlying barrenness. 

South of the house lay a level lawn, dominated by a large 
cedar-tree, the hcrizontal fans of whose branches formed an 
effectual protection against sun, and even against rain; flower- 
beds arrayed in fantastic patterns, having for the centre of their 
system an Italian stone vase, stretched out to one side of this 
tree, while to the other the lawn lay steeped in summer suns, or 
grew rank and mossy under autumn rains. A terrace festooned 
with virginia-creeper and low-growing monthly roses bounded 
the lawn to the south, below which lay a long strip of flower-bed, 
and beyond, a broad hayfield, stretching down as far as the 
village. 

But on the Ist of September, two days after the arrival of 
Tom and Markham, there were other guests in the house. Mr. 
Carlingford’s sister had married a peer, who privately considered 
his wife’s brother rather low, but tolerated him for the sake of 
his partridge-shooting, about which the most fastidious could not 
possibly be depreciatory. Lady Ramsden was a tall, sallow, and 
fretful woman, who literally enjoyed rather bad health, though 
not so bad as she imagined. In fact, her bad health only 
manifested itself in intermittent medicine-taking, stopping in bed 
for breakfast, and not going to church on Sunday. She was one 
of those women about whom people say, when they are yet in 
their teens, that they are sweetly pretty, but very delicate- 
looking, when they are about thirty that they will not wear well, 
and when they are thirty-five “Poor dear.” Lady Ramsden was 
forty, and her cup of ineffectiveness was full. 
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Her husband was clearly English, almost brutally English. 
The name of his nationality was, as it were, written in red ink all 
over his body and his mind. He was tall, well set up, had once 
represented his county in the House of Commons in his youth, 
and now in middle age, as a recompense for having repeatedly 
failed to get returned to the Lower House, was representing it 
in the Upper. He was fond of shooting, but shot badly, had 
several shelves in his library full of parliamentary blue-books, 
which he sent periodically to be bound up, but which were never 
looked at either before or after that operation, spent five months 
every year in London, and half the day in all those five months 
in the bow-window of his club, and the other seven months in the 
country, and told rather long-winded stories. The point of these 
stories was always well defined, because he himself always began 
to laugh just before he got to it, which was a very convenient 
habit. 

The other two guests were Miss Wrexham, who had been 
staying near the Markhams a fortnight ago, and her brother Bob, 
who was in every respect like a young gentleman from Woolwich. 
He had been at Eton with Tom, and they had kept up a sort of 
acquaintance since: Tom had stayed with him, and he with Tom. 
In the intervals they never wrote to one another, but were 
extremely glad to see each other again. Tom had, to a superla- 
tive degree, the power of picking up a friendship at the point 
where it had stopped, and of carrying it forward as if there had 
been no interruption. 

The shooters, consisting of Tom, Bob Wrexham, and Lord 
Ramsden, started soon after breakfast on the first; Markham had 
claimed the fulfilment of Tom’s promise, and had taken himself 
off to the smoking-room when they went out, and presumably 
spent a profitable though solitary morning there. The two ladies, 
Mr. Carlingford and he were going to walk out about half-past 
twelve, to a cottage some mile and a half off, and join the shooters 
at lunch. Lady Ramsden established herself at a writing-table 
in the drawing-room, wrote several unnecessary letters in a tall, 
angular hand, and Miss Wrexham, who always made a point of 
doing the paying thing, went out for a short ride with her host, 
and took an intelligent interest in all he said. 

The shooting-party had already arrived at the luncheon-place 
when the others came, and were clamouring for food. Lord 
Ramsden, it was noticed, sat a little apart, and was smoking a 
cigarette with an isolated and reserved air. 

“Oh, what a sweet little cottage!” said Maud Wrexham, as they 
entered, “Mr. Carlingford, if I were you, I should come and live 
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here. Why, there’s a warming-pan! Do you know, I don’t think 
I ever saw a warming-pan before. How clever it was of me to 
know it was one, wasn’t it? That's what they call intuitive 
cerebration. I shall write to the Psychical Research about it.” 

Tom considered. 

“Is it intuitive cerebration when one crosses the Channel for 
the first time, and sees the coast, to know that itis France? You 
have never seen it before, you know.” 

Lady Ramsden gave a thin monosyllabic laugh. 

“No, that’s only remembering what you have seen on an atlas,” 
said Maud. “I never saw a map of this cottage with ‘ warming- 
pan’ marked on it.” 

“The Psychical Research Society are a company of amiable and 
intelligent lunatics,” remarked Mr. Carlingford. ‘Don’t have 
anything to do with them, Miss Wrexham. Are you ready for 
your lunch, Ramsden? What sort of sport have you had?” 

Lord Ramsden threw away the end of his cigarette, which he 
had been smoking at the door, and came in. 

“Birds very wild,” he said. ‘It’s no use walking them up.” 

“Oh, we've got twelve brace,” said Tom cheerfully. “It’s not 
so bad. However, we can drive after lunch; there are lots of 
them in the stubble, and we can’t get near them any other way.” 

“Tom’s been talking art all tne morning,” remarked Bob 
Wrexham; “I draw the line at talking art when you’re shooting.” 

“You can’t do two things at once,” growled his lordship, who 
had not pursued the subject of the birds being wild. 

“Tom never does less than two things at once,” said his father; 
“he says there isn’t time.” 

“T can eat and talk at once,” said Tom, with his mouth 
full. 

“ Yes, old chap, and you can shoot more than one bird at once,” 
said Bob. “It was the most disgraceful thing I ever saw. Tom 
fired into the middle of a covey which ought to have been out of 
shot. The worst of it was that he killed a brace. However, it’s 
good for the bag.” 

Mr. Carlingford was sitting next Tom, and murmured gently to 
him, “ How odd it is that the only way to keep up your bags is to 
destroy your braces !” 

Lord Ramsden was reviving a little under the influence of food. 
“T never can shoot in the morning,” he confessed; “it was always 
the way with me. Once at Ramsden I told them to have lunch 
ready at half-past eleven, so that we could have a long afternoon. 

And, by Jove, I didn’t miss the rest of the day. They were very 
much amused at it all.” 
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Mr. Carlingford regretted to himself that he was not a friend 
of Peter Magnus, but received his lordship’s remarks with 
cordiality, and after a quick lunch Tom got up. 

“Well, we'd better be off again as soon as we can,” he said. 
“Teddy, you must come with us, and if you won’t shoot, you'll 
see me doit. Miss Wrexham, I’m sure you want a walk.” 

“T should love to come,” said she, “if I shan’t be in the way. 
But aren’t women a fearful nuisance when you are shooting? Bob 
always sends me home after lunch.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, “Tom only asked you out of politeness. He 
meant you to refuse.” 

“T don’t believe you did,” said she. ‘“ Anyhow, if you did, you 
may say so, and I’ll go home. I will, really; I shan’t be offended. 
I don’t know how.” 

“May I be permitted to express a hope,” said Lord Ramsden, 
“that Miss—Miss Wrexham will grace—ah, exactly, will come 
with us? You'd better be getting home, dear,” he said to his 
wife. ‘‘ You don’t want to trudge over ploughed fields.” 

“Gracious, no!” said Lady Ramsden. “I’m gure I shall be 
tired out as it is.” 

Miss Wrexham paired off with Markham, who had an ample 
opportunity of testing his sister’s judgment of her. 

“Tt was so delicious, that little peep I had of your sister,” she 
sald ; “I long for that sort of life myself. She must be so happy 
with her dear little everyday duties. I’m sure that’s why there 
used to be saints, and why there are none now. People used to 
live like that in the country, just doing their duty; and then, 
when men began to herd into towns, they saw at once how 
beautiful the lives of those others must have been, so of course 
they canonized them.” 

“T don’t know,” said Markham, who treated all subjects 
gravely; “I expect there is just as much opportunity for 
becoming a saint if you live in a town. Of course, it’s harder. 
After all, saints were only very good people with the power of 
making their goodness felt, and it’s harder to make yourself felt 
in London, because everyone is in such a hurry.” 

“Oh, dear me, yes, it’s fearful to think of!” said Maud. “One 
is busy the whole day, and yet one gets nothing done—nothing 
worth doing, at least. I can’t imagine a saint living in London, 
that’s to say, doing what we naturally do in London. But if I 
lived in the country, it would be just as natural to me to do 
what your sister does. I’m always supposed to be frivolous, and 
I don’t know what; but it’s a yreat shame. Of course I talk 
thirteen to the dozen, but that is no proof of frivolity. I’m sure 
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your sister thought me frivolous, and I thought her so sweet. 
It’s not a bit fair.” 


Ted did not reply, and after a moment Miss Wrexham 
continued— 

“You can’t deny it, you see. Do you know, I think some of 
the saints must have been rather trying. It was St. Elizabeth, 
wasn’t it, who told her husband she’d only?got some roses in her 
apron, when it was bread really? Poor dear! You see he knew 
it was bread, and she knew it was; and then, when she opened 
her apron, there was nothing but roses. I hope they pricked her 
—it really was mean. You know, if I was reading a novel on 
Sunday, and they asked me what book it was, I should say a 
novel. St. Elizabeth would have said a Septuagint. I hate her.” 

Ted laughed. 

“T wonder if you really care what my sister thought of you. 
Why should you care? You've only just seen her.” 

“ Ah, but what does that matter?” asked Maud. “Of course 
I care. I always make a point of being nice,to people in railway 
carriages and ’buses—I always go in "buses in London, don’t you? 
—even though I only see them for two minutes. I want to 
be nice to everybody. I care immensely what everyone thinks 
of me.” 

“ But how can it matter?” said Ted. ‘Those people whom 
you meet just for two minutes have no opportunity of judging 
you. They form their impressions on perfectly superficial 
things.” 

“Ah, I see! Your sister formed an unfavourable impression of 
me, and you excuse her by saying it was superficial.” 

“T’ve got a great mind to tell you what she said,” remarked 
Ted. 

Maud stopped for a moment, and turned to him. 

“ Ah, do tell me!” 

“She said she thought you weren’t genuine.” 

Maud stared for a moment in deep perplexity. 

“Not genuine? Why—why, that is exactly what Iam! Why 
did she think that ?” 

“JT just remember her saying that you talked about early cele- 
brations, and covering books for the parish library, as if they 
were one and the same thing.” 

Maud stood still for a moment longer, recalling the scene, and 
then broke out into a light laugh. 

“Oh, I see, I see!” she cried. “Oh, dear me, how funny! She 
had every excuse for thinking that, but she was so wrong. She 
hasn’t got a picturesque mind, I’m afraid. But I saw the whole 
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picture of her in her life there so clearly. You can talk of the 
Blenheim Madonna and the little Italian landscape behind her 
chair in one breath, can’t you? She thought I regarded them as 
equally essential. I’m so glad you told me that. I never take 
offence ; I only profit by such things if they are true, and forget 
them if they are not. There is an atom of truth in this, although, 
as I say, she was wrong.” 

The shooters were waiting, when they got up to them, for a 
long narrow valley of stubble to be driven down, and Ted and 
Maud got under shelter of the same tall hedge, which separated 
the fields, and waited with them. 

Markham went up to where Tom was standing. The latter at 
once began talking in a whisper about the artistic beauty of a 
drive, 

“If you shoot, you are called a barbarian,” he explained. 
“That’s so silly. Why, a drive is the most beautiful thing 
there is! First you wait—hearing nothing—and then you hear 
little far-away sounds, and you know they are off. Then there 
comes that flight of stupid sparrows and small birds, and then 
silence again. Then there’s a sudden rush through the hedge 
perhaps, and out comes a hare. And then—and then—‘ Mark 
over!’ and you hear the whistling of wings, which sound as if 
they wanted oiling. And, best of all, that extraordinary ceasing 
of voluntary motion. The bird’s wings clap down to his sides, 
you know, but he still goes on as if he was alive. I killed a bird 
once that was coming towards me, and it fell slap on me and 
knocked me down. You needn’t believe it unless you like. 
There! They've started! Keep quiet, Teddy, it will all happen 
just as I said.” 

Tom stepped a little way back from the hedge, in order to get 
a longer view, almost trembling with excitement as “ Mark over!” 
sounded from higher up the valley. The covey came over Lord 
Ramsden, and he missed solemnly with both barrels. 

“Those birds went on just as if they were alive,” remarked 
Ted in an undertone to Tom, who grinned maliciously. 

“He missed eight birds this morning in succession,” he 
whispered ; and then he said to Bob Wrexham, “ You should 
see me play lawn-tennis. Look out, there’s another covey 
coming !” 

A big lot approached the tall hedge like a stream, caught sight 
of Tom, and wheeled rapidly to the centre. Two, however, turned 
a little somersault in the air, and fell thirty yards behind him in 
the stubble, 

“There, did you see?” asked Tom, reloading. “ That’s another 
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of those things like dropping matches in the Cam. They came 
blazing over, then there’s a little pause, and a thud. I’m afraid 
my poor uncle has missed again.” 

Markham meditated. 

“Yes, I see. That really was rather nice. There must be 
some satisfaction in doing that.” 

“ Of course, half the pleasure lies in not being certain whether 
you are going to hit them or not. If I always hit I don’t think I 
should care about it, not so much at any rate. It’s like gambling 
with an enormous proportion of chance in your favour if you play 
well.” 

Miss Wrexham took almost as much interest in the proceedings 
as the shooters themselves, and she showed no wish to go back 
until they all went home. Lord Ramsden met with greater 
success towards the end of the afternoon, and they all returned in 
excellent spirits. 

Tom and Miss Wrexham were walking a little in front of the 
others, and in answer to some question of hers, he was saying 
what he was going to do when he left Cambridge. 

“Tt must be such a blessing,’ she said, “to know for certain, 
as you do, exactly what you want to be, and to be able to be it. 
Most people never know what they want to be. Bob is going into 
the army simply because he can’t think of anything eise.” 

“The worst of most professions is that they are only ways of 
making money,” said Tom. “Artists and clergymen are the 
only people who do what they have a passion for. No one can 
have a passion for cross-examining witnesses.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” objected Maud. “My mother— 
do you know my mother ?—has a passion, literally a passion, for 
making arrangements. Really her chief joy in life is arranging 
things quite irrespective of what the arrangements are; but I 
think people like her are mostly women.” 

“ What is your passion?” asked Tom. 

“Making people like me, especially if they hate me naturally. 
I wouldn't say that it is my vocation, because lots of people detest 
me. Don’t trouble to say you don’t believe me. I am sure that 
sort of speech would come very badly from you.” 

“Do you mean that I’ve got such awkward manners, or that I 
am naturally honest ? ” 

“T mean that when a man doesn’t owe a compliment, it is no 
use his trying to pay them.” 

“Compliments are a cheap way of paying debts. They are like 
apologies. I always apologize if it will do any good.” 

Maud walked on in silence a little way. 
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“Tf I wasn’t a woman,” she said at length very slowly, “I 
should choose to be a man. No, it’s not such nonsense as it 
sounds. What I really mean is that men have great advantages 
over us in some ways. A woman can hardly ever become any- 
thing else than an amateur, and I want to be a professional artist, 
and a musician, and she-clergyman, living in the country. But 
I wouldn’t give up being a woman. Women have much more self 
than men, else they would have all taken to professions long ago. 
If men hadn’t professions they would all bore themselves to death. 
That is why they take to the stock exchange and politics—they 
do anything to make them forget their own selves. I don’t say 
that women are any better, but they find themselves more interest- 
ing than men do.” 

‘But men have to make money or else they couldn’t marry and 
support families,” said Tom rather feebly. 

“Yes; but don’t you see that if women had not been sufficiently 
interested in themselves to make them not want professions, they 
would have had them long ago? They would both have worked 
for their living. As it is, a woman’s chief object is to marry a rich 
man, so that she can’t possibly work.” 

“That's a new idea,” said Tom. “ What are you going to do 
with it ?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“You ought to marry a poor man, and help him to earn his 
living.” 

“ Unfortunately I have lots of money myself.” 

Tom drew in a deep breath. 

“T know it is a misfortune. I am in the same state. One 
can't give it all to a lunatic asylum, or else people think 
you are laying up treasure for your own dotage. I wish I was 
poor, really poor, you know, out at elbows, having to work for my 
bread. It must be exquisite to be poor.” 

“Tt’s a ridiculous arrangement,” said Maud suddenly. “ My 
grandmother left me heaps of money, and poor Bob none; now 
Bob wants money and I don’t. But I expect, if one was poor, one 
would get to like money.” 

“No doubt one would,” said Tom, “but that would do one no 
harm. One would get to know what its value was. At present 
I haven’t the slightest idea. That is not being miserly—misers 
never know the value of money; they only know the price of 
things they want, but refuse to buy.” 

‘They had reached the front door, and stood waiting for the 
others. 

“One ought to be allowed to change circumstances with one’s 
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friends,” said Tom. “I would choose Ted Markham’s circum- 
stances. He is poor, and he is working at what he likes best. 
Just think how happy one would be! Success to him means the 
fullest possible success; position means opportunities.” 

** What do you mean by opportunities ?” 

“ Why, the University Press will consent to publish his editions 
of classical authors.” 

“That's narrow,” remarked Miss Wrexham. “ Providence has 
spared me that limitation.” 

“That’s what I’m always telling him. But it must be very 
comfortable to be narrow. It must be very nice to be narrow.” 

“Until you know you are narrow.” 

“Oh, but then you become broad,” said Tom, “and that’s nice 
too!” 

“We are a pair of blighted beings,” said Miss Wrexham 
solemnly. ‘ We have been made rich and broad, whereas we only 
want to be poor and narrow.” 

“No, we should like to be narrow, if we couldn’t be broad,” 
said Tom—“ just as you would like to be a man if you couldn’t be 
a woman.” 

“ Ah, well, one can’t have everything.” 

Tom looked at her with radiant confidence. 


“T mean to have everything!” he announced. 








Che Rival Leaders of the Cyechs. 


On the 18th of January, 1891, the streets of Prague were 
crowded: the Czechs had turned out to a man, and in none too 
pleasant a temper. There was a dangerous look in their eyes, an 
angry ring, too, in their voices, and they bandied about threats 
and curses in a most reprehensible fashion. Evidently their 
world was out of joint, and they had more faith in blows for 
righting it than in diplomacy. They stood about in groups, and 
paced up and down, conning over their grievances; and whenever 
they came within sight of a certain house in the Palackygasse 
they shook their fists and seemed to lose their heads completely. 
It was a plain, inoffensive-looking building, but it acted on their 
nerves as a red rag on a bull. Once there was an ugly rush 
towards the place. Some five hundred men fought their way 
right up to the door, and stood there hissing, hooting, shrieking, 
and yelling, until one might have thought the very powers of hell 
were loose. Shrill cries of “ Rieger, Rieger, the traitor!” were 
heard, mingled with cheers for Vasaty and Edward Gregr. Then 
came the whiz of stones in the air, and the crash of broken 
windows. ‘“ We will have none of your Compromise, Rieger,” 
cried the mob, “none of your noose on our necks.” And they 
swore they would raze the house to the ground, and tear its 
owner limb from limb. 

It was a pitiable scene, for the house the Czechs were storming 
had been their Mecca for many a long year; and the man whose 
home it was was their “uncrowned king,” on whom they had 
lavished love and devotion such as no living monarch has ever 
received. He had led them within hail of the Promised Land, 
and then, as they thought, had played them false. Little wonder 
there was a sorely troubled look on the faces of those even whose 
wrath was fiercest. Idol-smashing is at best a heart-rending 
business. 

No statesman in Europe has had a wider experience of the ups 
and downs of public life than Franz Rieger. He was born at 
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Semil, in Bohemia, on December 10th, 1818, and his father was a 
mill-owner. He was educated for some years at the Jitschin 
Gymnasium, and then went to the University in Prague. At 
that time there was great political excitement among the students, 
for Dr. Palacky, the well-known historian, who combined the 
rvéles of Nationalist leader and University professor, was carrying 
on an active propaganda under the very eyes of the Austrian 
authorities. Rieger was young and enthusiastic: Palacky’s 
teaching came to him as a revelation, and he threw himself heart 
and soul into the Nationalist movement. The professor, who was 
a keen judge of character, soon discovered that his new recruit 
had rare gifts which might be turned to good account in the 
service of Bohemia. He therefore welcomed him warmly into his 
fold, and at once set to work to train him in the tactics of 
political warfare. The two were from the first drawn to each 
other instinctively, and before long there was a very close bond 
between them, for the young man fell passionately in love with 
his leader’s daughter and married her. 

The Nationalist movement in Bohemia has always laboured 
under peculiar difficulties, owing to the bitter animosity between 
the rival races in that country. Roughly speaking, four millions 
of the inhabitants are Czechs, and two millions are Germans; and 
the two nations hate each other more bitterly, more intensely, 
and more unreasonably than ever a Tipperary boy yet has hated 
an Ulster man. A Czech regards a German as the devil’s own 
handiwork, while the Golden-Lipped himself would never per- 
suade a German that there was anything good or useful in a 
Czech. This racial hatred is intensified by class distinctions, for 
the Germans are more wealthy and more cultured than the 
Czechs, and, until within quite recent years, they have had the 
full control of the national industries. They are fiercely opposed 
to the demand of the Nationalists that Bohemia shall be allowed 
to manage her internal affairs without let or hindrance from 
Austria. Autonomy for their country means all power in the 
hands of the Czechs, they maintain, and they have no fancy for 
placing their rights as citizens at the mercy of their bitterest foes, 
Even at the time when Dr. Rieger first entered public life, the 
Nationalists were fully alive to the fact that they had more to 
fear from the opposition of their German fellow-countrymen than 
from that of the Austrian Government. 

For some years Franz Rieger acted as Dr. Palacky’s aide-de- 
camp, speaking and writing constantly in support of the Nation- 
alist cause. During this time he won such general popularity 
among his countrymen, that when their old chief declared himself 
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too feeble to bear the brunt of the battle longer alone, they chose 
him as his coadjutor. This was in the troublous days of ’48, a 
time when the leadership of the Nationalists was no sinecure. 
The empire from end to end was seething with discontent, and 
one district after another was rising in open revolt. Every 
Czech was a rebel at heart, and the whole nation was indulging 
in wild dreams and mad aspirations. Not only was Bohemia to 
be free and independent, but it was to be the head of a great 
Slave empire. Rieger is a Czech of Czechs, and his faith in his 
countrymen and the future of his country was then unbounded. 
He was one of the Deputies who went to invite the Emperor 
Ferdinand, when he had fled from Vienna, to take up his residence 
in Prague, and to trust to the Slaves to defend him against the 
Germans. He was a member, too, of the Council of Regency 
which ruled Bohemia during the revolution in Austria; and he 
played an important part in the Diet of the Slaves, which met for 
the express purpose of hurling defiance at the Germans. No one 
was more eager for war in those days than he was, and no one 
suffered more than he did when war came, and with it defeat. 
That terrible Whitsuntide, when Prince Windischgritz rained 
down balls on Prague, taught him a lesson he has never forgotten. 
From that time forth it has been by peaceful means alone that he 
has sought to obtain the recognition of Bohemia’s rights as a 
nation. 

Dr. Rieger was one of the Bohemian representatives in the 
Constituent Assembly which met after the revolution to regulate 
the affairs of the Empire. Young—he was barely thirty—hand- 
some, brilliantly clever, and with singularly charming manners, 
he was an attractive personality ; and, in spite of his somewhat 
aggressive patriotism, in Vienna, as one of his keenest critics 
assures us, “die Frauen sahen ihn gern, die Manner hoérten ihn 
gern.” He was a consummate orator even in those days, with a 
voice of such marvellous sweetness that few could hear it un- 
moved. He was a skilful debater, too, with plenty of ready wit, 
sagacity, and tact, and, thanks to Palacky’s training, he was well 
skilled in the art of leading men, and thoroughly versed in 
statecraft. In the Constituent Assembly his influence was felt 
from the first: no member was listened to more eagerly, no 
member scored so many personal triumphs. By the sheer force 
of his ability he entirely dominated his colleagues on more than 
one occasion. Unfortunately, at this time his discretion was by 
no means on a par with his talents. His patriotism warped his 
judgment. Perhaps, too, his head was a trifle turned by the 
incense burnt around him. Be this as it may, he certainly made 
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some serious blunders. His keen sense of Bohemia’s wrongs 
blinded him to those of her neighbours; so long as she was freed 
from her chains, those around her might, for anything he cared, 
be left in bondage for ever. He even threw his influence more 
than once on the side of oppression, and it was chiefly owing toa 
speech of his—one of which he has since repented in sackcloth 
and ashes—that the Magyar Deputation was refused a hearing in 
the Constituent Assembly. 

This everything-for-Bohemia ‘policy, selfish and short-sighted 
as it was, excited great enthusiasm among the Czechs, who were 
immensely proud of the position Rieger had won for himself in 
Vienna. They welcomed him as a national hero when he re- 
turned to Prague; nor did they lose their faith in him even 
when they found he had brought back with him nothing but 
vague promises. On the contrary, his influence increased steadily 
in the dark unsettled days that followed; and, when in 1861 the 
long-waited-for Constitution was at length granted, there was but 
one opinion among the people—Rieger must go to represent them 
in Vienna, no matter who should stay at home. 

When Dr. Rieger took his seat for the first time in the 
Reichsrath his hopes were high. He never doubted but that the 
Emperor and his advisers, convinced by the disastrous result of 
the war in Italy of the danger of running counter to National 
sentiment, were prepared to grant complete autonomy to Bohemia, 
Certain safeguards for German interests must, he knew, be 
devised, but this was a question of detail; the principle of Home 
Rule was conceded, he held, when the ’61 Constitution was 
granted. And the Imperial Ministers did their best to encourage 
him in this delusion. They were anxious to secure his support; 
they therefore lavished on him courteous attentions, assured him 
of their sympathy, assured him, too, that personally they would 
be only too glad to leave Bohemia to manage her own affairs. 
There were difficulties in the way, they allowed—the German 
Bohemians’ mistrust, for instance—but they undoubtedly implied 
that they were doing their best to find means of surmounting 
them. Meanwhile Dr. Rieger must be patient. And patient he 
certainly was. In the Reichsrath he worked in a very different 
spirit from that in which he had worked in the Constituent 
Assembly. He had become more tolerant, more conciliatory in 
his methods, more statesmanlike in his views. His patriotism, 
though as enthusiastic as ever, had lost its aggressive tone, and 
his love of the Czechs no longer blinded him to the merits of 
other races. He advanced no exorbitant claims, he made no 
extravagant demands; all he asked was that Bohemia should be 
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allowed to work out her own salvation in her own way. For this 
he pleaded in the Reichsrath as no other man has ever pleaded 
there. His speeches are perfect models of persuasive oratory. 
As he spoke it was as if he held his hearers in the hollow of his 
hand and swayed them at will. Men who had no sympathy 
whatever with the views he expressed hung on his words with 
delight, and applauded him to the echo. On the morrow though, 
it is true, when no longer under the spell of the magic sweetness 
of his voice, as often as not they would record their votes against 
him. 

For two long years he sat in the Reichsrath, rendering valuable 
help to the Government, and so long as he was content with 
promises in return all went smoothly. The time came, however, 
when he insisted on the Imperial Ministers proving their 
sympathy for Bohemia by deeds, not words. Then he was 
informed that he had mistaken the intentions of the Government ; 
nothing was further from their thoughts than to grant Home 
Rule to Bohemia. Rieger sprang to his feet with flashing eyes. 
He had been betrayed, he cried, deliberately deceived, and he 
refused to sit in a parliament in which such shameless dealings 
were tolerated. Shaking the dust from off his feet, he quitted the 
Reichsrath, and took with him every member of his party. 

Dr. Rieger is a proud man, and it cut him to the quick to be 
obliged to return and tell his countrymen that the Viennese had 
made a plaything of him, had flattered him with promises, and 
then turned round and scoffed at him. For nearly twenty years 
he had been working ceaselessly for his country ; he had sacri- 
ficed for her everything—his home life, his professional career, 
his chance of wealth, his ease, his comfort—and it seemed as if all 
that he had done had been done in vain; Austria’s yoke was as 
firm on Bohemia’s neck as on the day he had first joined hands 
with Palacky. If Rieger’s patriotism were less sincere, he would 
either have thrown up his leadership in despair, or have revenged 
his defeat in Vienna by giving a free rein to the more violent 
section of his followers. As it was, before a week had passed he 
was hard at work again, preparing for a fresh campaign. 

While in Vienna he had chafed sorely at the scant respect with 
which his followers were treated. The Reichsrath in those days 
was a stately ceremonious assembly, and it had resented as an 
outrage on its dignity the somewhat erratic courses of “ Rieger’s 
rabble,” as Count Hohenwart sneeringly styled some of the 
Nationalist representatives. Their ignorance of parliamentary 
etiquette had drawn down on them ridicule without stint; while 
their uncouth manners, their lack of self-control, and, above all, 
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the way they had of having recourse to blows when words failed 
them, had completely alienated from them the sympathy of their 
fellow-members. Rieger was keenly alive to the defects of his 
followers, alive, too, to the injury they had done to the Nation- 
alist cause, and he was determined to make a thorough reformation 
in their ranks. If ever again he led a party in the Reichsrath, 
he had made up his mind that it should be one of which Bohemia 
should have reason to be proud. He resolved to bring his personal 
influence to bear on the younger men among the Nationalists, with 
a view to training them for parliamentary life. 

His door stood open night and day, and no matter how tired he 
was, all comers met with a warmwelcome. He talked with them, 
argued with them, entered into all their difficulties, and tried 
to make them understand the importance of cultivating the 
amenities of life. He always spoke to them as a friend, never as 
a leader; and even when he dealt out blame and criticism, which 
he did unsparingly, it was in such a kindly genial fashion that no 
one could resent it. Meanwhile, he was doing what he could by 
delivering lectures, giving addresses, and holding public dis- 
cussions, to train the nation at large in constitutional ways. He 
used to describe the past glories of Bohemia, and tell his hearers 
how, a thousand years before, when all their neighbours were still 
in chains, the Czechs were free. It behoved them more than any 
other people, he always insisted, to regard liberty as a sacred 
heritage; and they must set to work at once to fit themselves to 
be good citizens in the bright days that were coming, when 
Bohemia would again have a king of her own. Wherever he 
went he excited the wildest enthusiasm; men flocked from miles 
around to hear him speak, and hung on his words as if he were 
inspired. 

While thus educating his countrymen for freedom, Dr. Rieger 
was doing his utmost to obtain freedom for them by carrying on 
a ceaseless agitation against the Austrian régime. In this work 
he found an able coadjutor in Edward Gregr, who had been 
elected member of the Landtag in 1861. Dr. Gregr is a man of 
great learning, a distinguished scientist, a brilliant writer, and an 
eloquent and incisive speaker. Nor is he less notable physically 
than mentally; for years of his life he hardly knew the meaning 
of the word fatigue. He could speak all day and write all night 
for the week together. He was about thirty-five when he entered 
the Landtag, and up to that time he had paid little attention to 
politics, devoting himself entirely to his duties as University 
professor, and as editor of the well-known scientific journal, the 
Zivy. At first Dr. Gregr was far from popular among his col- 
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leagues, who were inclined to resent a certain roughness which 
characterises his manner. He calls spades spades with quite 
unnecessary distinctness, and he had then an uncomfortable habit 
of striking out all round. So long as his blows were aimed at 
their enemies, the Czechs could admire the vigorous dexterity 
with which they were dealt; but when, as sometimes happened, 
they came down with a crash on their own heads, they viewed 
the matter differently. Besides, some of his articles in the 
Narodni Listy were too strong meat even for their taste. 

tieger and Gregr are by nature antagonistic; to the former 
there is something barbarous in the latter’s iconoclastic ways, and 
he has little faith either in his wisdom or his discretion. Still, in 
political warfare, a leader cannot always choose his tools. Gregr’s 
ability is undeniable; and his patriotism was above reproach. 
Rieger welcomed him, therefore, as a powerful though somewhat 
dangerous ally. At this time the differences between them related 
to methods rather than principles, for the great object in life of 
the one man, as of the other, was to obtain autonomy for 
Bohemia. For this they could and did fight side by side for 
years, though they chafed and worried each other sorely. 

In 1866 Bohemia was turned into a battle-field. So long as 
the war lasted the hands of the Nationalists were tied, for they 
had no wish to fight Germany’s battles for her by adding to 
Austria’s embarrassment. But when once peace was restored, 
they returned tothecharge. Keenlyas Rieger regretted Austria’s 
defeat, he was not blind to the fact that it might turn to the 
advantage of the Nationalist cause. Now that Austria was no 
longer a member of the German Confederation, the Imperial 
Government might be less inclined to support the German 
Bohemians in their refusal to be placed under the rule of the 
Czechs, especially as these Bohemians had played a more than 
equivocal réle during the war. To this day men tell how, at 
Koniggratz, they saw them throw down their arms when the fight 
was at its hardest, and heard them vow they didn’t care a Pfeife 
Tabak which way the battle went. The disloyalty of their rivals 
night, Rieger thought, induce the Emperor himself to favour the 
aspirations of the Czechs; and his hopes rose high when Count 
Beust, whose sympathies were known to be anti-German, was 
placed at the head of the Government. Before long, however, 
disquieting rumours reached him; it was the aspirations of 
the Magyars, not of the Czechs, that were to be gratified; Home 
Rule was to be granted, but to the former, not to the latter. 
Rieger hastened to Vienna to try to prevent the establishment of 
the Dual Constitution; for he knew that when Hungary had once 
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won for herself equality with Austria, she would use all her 
influence to keep Bohemia in subjection. When he found both 
the Emperor and Count Beust were bent on standing by the Com- 
promise, he returned to Prague, resolved that the Landtag should 
send no representatives to the Reichsrath that was summoned to 
ratify the measure. But Count Beust forestalled him by dis- 
solving the Landtag. During the elections that followed, Rieger 
found arrayed against him not only his old enemies, the German 
Liberals, but the Emperor himself, who made a personal appeal 
to the Bohemians to sink all minor points of difference for the 
once, and elect .nen who would help him to redeem the pledge he 
had given to Hungary. He even sent his brother, the Archduke 
Karl Ludwig, to bring pressure to bear on the Czech nobles to 
induce them to vote against the Nationalist candidates. The 
Emperor is much loved in Bohemia, where, until quite recently, 
the struggle has never been against him, only against his advisers. 
He had been sorely tried for some time previously, and his mis- 
fortunes had touched that subtle chord of loyalty which is so 
marked a feature of the Bohemian character. The people re- 
sponded heartily to his appeal, therefore; and although the 
Nationalist feeling in the country was as strong as ever, the 
Nationalists were in a minority in the new Landtag. 

The result of the ’67 elections was a terrible disappointment for 
Dr. Rieger. It seemed as if the Nationalists had lost their one 
chance, for the Auersperg Ministry was formed, and German 
influence was stronger than ever in the Hofburg. Still, even in 
this hour of despondence, he would consent to no change of policy: 
the Germans in the Landtag might do what they liked, of course, 
but no Czech should enter the Reichsrath so long as their enemies 
were in power. By this time the Czech secession had become a 
cause of serious anxiety to the Imperial Government; and in the 
summer of 1868 Count Beust, at the Emperor’s request, went to 
Prague to try to induce the Nationalists to return to the Reichs- 
rath. He spent some hours with Rieger and Palacky in the 
Governor’s palace, but he could not persuade them to change 
their position. The German Liberals had played them false once 
already, Rieger declared; why then should they! give them the 
chance of repeating the operation? The Czechs would return to 
the Reichsrath the day they had some guarantee that their rights 
would be respected there, and not before. 

Meanwhile certain of the Nationalists had been proving a sore 
thorn in the side to their leader. It was not that they had lost 
their faith in him ; on the contrary, they were as devoted to him 
as ever, and as firmly convinced that he, and he alone, could lead 
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them to victory. But as Home Rule was slow in coming, they 
were bent on whiling away the time by having a fling at their 
German neighbours, who, although in a minority in the country, 
had in their hands all power and were using it most tyrannically. 
Besides the coronation in Hungary had fired the imagination 
of the Czechs, and they were wild to have a repetition of the 
ceremony for their own special benefit. The Emperor must come 
to Prague and be crowned with the crown of St. Wenzel, they 
declared ; and they promptly set to work to organise noisy demon- 
strations with a view to bringing pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment. The populace joined heartily in the movement, for the 
thought of a pageant always appeals to them with special force ; 
and soon nothing was heard but cries of a “ Coronation, a Corona- 
tion.” Rieger was too closely in touch with the people not to 
know that they were becoming very weary of waiting, very weary 
of practising the patience he had taught them ; and he was in full 
sympathy with their desire that the Emperor should be crowned 
as their King. He could hardly find it in his heart to blame 
them, therefore, for losing their temper, when the central Govern- 
ment openly scoffed at their demand for a coronation, and refused 
to give them any relief from the oppression of the Germans. 
Still, he certainly did all he could to allay the public excitement, 
though with only partial success. There was an uproar in Prague; 
several members of the Nationalist party, Dr. Pacak and Carl 
Tama among others, were arrested; and in October, 1868, the 
minor state of siege was proclaimed. 

For three years the hand of the German Liberals lay heavy on 
the Czechs. Their newspapers were confiscated, their meetings 
were prohibited, and they themselves were hunted from pillar to 
post and thrust into prison on the most frivolous pretexts. Rieger 
was insulted at every turn; he was treated as a rebel and a 
traitor, and held responsible for deeds which he had no power to 
prevent. Then, at one fell swoop, all was changed. On 
February 4th, 1871, Count Hohenwart, the leader of the Feuda- 
lists, was appointed Premier, and he hates the German Liberals 
much too bitterly not to espouse the cause of the Czechs. Rieger 
awoke one morning to find himself a persona gratissima in the 
highest quarters. He was summoned to sit in council with 
imperial ministers, who listened to him as to one having a right 
toa dominant voice in Bohemian affairs, and yielded to all his 
demands. First a general amnesty was granted; then, on 
September 12th, an Imperial Rescript was issued conferring 
complete autonomy on the Czechs. In this document the kingdom 
of Bohemia was recognised as a State, with all the rights and 
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privileges of a State, and a formal pledge was given that the 
Emperor should be crowned in Prague. The Czechs received the 
Rescript with an outburst of enthusiasm. For days the whole 
nation was en féte ; there was nothing but rejoicings and festivities ; 
and in the midst of them all Rieger was raised aloft as an idol, 
The Rescript was his handiwork, the people declared, and in their 
gratitude they kissed his very shadow as he passed. Gently as 
he bore his triumph, it was a triumph, and one which he had 
honestly earned. He had been yearning sorely for peace, for he 
was no longer a young man, and the strain of the battle had told 
on his strength. And he rejoiced keenly at the thought the time 
was come when he could lay aside his arms and devote himself to 
trying to induce Czechs and Germans to work together in peace 
for Bohemia. 

The festivities of the Czechs were brought to an untimely end; 
rumours were soon afloat that all was not well in Vienna. The 
Fundamental Articles, which the Bohemian Landtag had pre- 
sented to the Emperor when the Rescript was issued, had excited 
consternation both in Austria and Hungary. To present such 
a document at such a time was questionable policy ; still, it must 
not be forgotten that, although the voice was the voice of the 
Czechs, the hand was the hand of Hohenwart; and Rieger was 
hardly called upon to tone down demands formulated by the 
Emperor’sown minister. The Articles contained a scheme for the 
settlement of the affairs not only of Bohemia, but of the whole 
Empire, on a federal basis. Count Beust at once took alarm, for 
if they were ratified, his work in Hungary would be undone; and 
he brought all his influence to bear on the Emperor to induce him 
to rescind the Rescript, of which the Articles were the logical 
outcome. The Germans and the Magyars threw themselves on 
Beust’s side, while the Czechs and the Feudalists stood by 
Hohenwart, and a battle royal followed. Beust was victorious, 
but he paid a heavy price for his triumph; for the ill-will it 
excited forced him to exchange his chancellorship for an embassy. 
Count Hohenwart was replaced as Premier by Baron Holzgethan, 
and a second Rescript was issued. In this there was not a word 
about Bohemia’s rights as a nation, not an allusion to the corona- 
tion, only a formal announcement of the Emperor’s readiness to 
consider any lawful demands the Czechs chose to address to him. 
Bohemia had lighted her bonfires too soon. 

Dr. Rieger’s disappointment was terrible. His only consolation 
was that his countrymen stood by him firmly, and vied with each 
other in giving him proofs of their confidence. He was soon at 
work again, preaching as ever from his favourite text, “ Nedejme 
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se ’"—we will never surrender. His self-restraint, his moderation, 
and the statesmanlike way he faced the difficulties of his position, 
excited the admiration even of his enemies; and as the thoroughly 
constitutional nature of the movement he directed became more 
and more manifest, a strong desire sprang up among all parties 
that he and his Czechs would return to the Reichsrath. When, 
therefore, in 1879, after the fall of the German Liberals, Count 
Taaffe undertook to form a government, his first care was to enter 
into negotiations with Dr. Rieger. ‘The terms he had to offer were 
none too generous; in his early days Rieger would have rejected 
them with scorn. Still, they secured for the Czechs some solid 
advantages ; redressed some of their well-grounded grievances, and 
by giving them a more decided voice in the administration of the 
government of their country than they had hitherto had, they put 
a stop to much of the petty tyranny to which they had been 
subjected by the Germans. Rieger knew that the time had come 
when he could serve his country better in Vienna than in Prague ; 
he therefore accepted what Count Taaffe offered, upon the condition 
that it should be regarded as only a first instalment of what was 
due to Bohemia. 

When, after an absence of seventeen years, Dr. Rieger returned 
to the Reichsrath at the head of his followers, he had good reason 
to be proud of the reception he met with, for all sections weleomed 
him warmly. It was soon evident that a wonderful transforma- 
tion had come over the Nationalists. There was no talk now of 
“Rieger’s rabble,” nay, the whole Reichsrath acknowledged that 
there was not a better disciplined party, not one that counted in 
its ranks more courteous gentlemen, more skilled debaters and 
experts in parliamentary tactics, than that of the Czechs. Lieger 
had with time developed certain Conservative tendencies. His 
sympathy is decidedly with progress ; but he has seen too much 
of the evils that result from being in a hurry, not to view all 
proposals for violent changes with suspicion. He is in favour of 
power being in the hands of the people, but he holds strongly that 
it must be given to them gradually, so as to ensure their using it 
wisely. He is a firm supporter too of the Church. In the 
Reichsrath he soon gained considerable influence, and he used it 
steadily for the furtherance of the best interests, not only of 
Bohemia, but of the empire. As time passed, in spite of the 
determined opposition of Herr von Plener, the leader of the 
Germans, he succeeded in bringing the question of Home Rule for 
Bohemia again within the range of practical politics. It seemed, 
indeed, as if, under his skilful guidance, the Czechs were advanc- 
ing slowly but surely towards the realisation of all their hopes. 
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While Rieger and his party were winning golden opinions in 
Vienna, Dr. Gregr, with the help of his brother Julius, was 
hard at work undermining their position in Prague. For some 
time previously he had assumed a critical attitude towards his 
chief, but there was no open split between the two until 1879, 
when Gregr came forward as a candidate for the Reichsrath, 
and Rieger refused to support him. Rieger knew that, if sym- 
pathy were to be won for Bohemia in Vienna, it would be only 
by the moderation and conciliatory bearing of the Czechs; it 
would be madness, therefore, he felt, to take with him there an 
intransigéant who by his violence had already done damage to 
the reputation of his party. Gregr, to the indignation of his 
colleagues, persisted in his candidature, with the result that he 
was defeated. From that day he has been Rieger’s implacable 
foe. He did not at first attack him openly, but contented himself 
with carrying on an active radical propaganda among the working 
classes. He declared himself a democrat of democrats, one who 
was on the side of the poor as opposed to the rich, and he gradu- 
ally unfolded a political programme which embraced among other 
items manhood suffrage, the disestablishment of the Church, and a 
sort of disguised nationalisation of land. Gregr is a man of 
consummate ability, with a rare gift of appealing at once to the 
best and worst instincts of those around him ; and social questions 
were at that time just coming to the fore, a fact which he was not 
slow to turn to his own advantage. He soon gathered around him 
a party of his own, young men for the most part, generous, but 
irresponsible, and essentially feather-brained. To them he 
declared that Rieger had lost his old faith in the Czechs; and he 
held him up to suspicion as an aristocrat who was lacking alike in 
interest in labour and sympathy with the poor. His influence 
increased so rapidly that, at the general elections in 1883, in 
spite of Rieger’s opposition, not only was he himself chosen 
member of the Reichsrath, but five of his personal supporters. 
This success keenly annoyed Dr. Rieger, who realised to the full 
all the harm Gregr’s presence in Vienna would do to the National- 
ist cause. For years now Rieger had spoken in the name of the 
Czechs, and the Reichsrath had done him reverence as the repre- 
sentative of a nation. He had won for himself a strong position, a 
position almost within sight of the goal for which he had been 
striving his life long; but he had won it because he had at his 
back a firmly united party. Let it once be known that there 
were dissensions among the Czechs, and farewell to autonomy 
for Bohemia. 


Gregr’s appearance in the Reichsrath was awaited with no 
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little curiosity, for his reputation had preceded him, and a 
hundred stories were afloat of the terrible things he said, and of 
how he turned and rent those who stood in his way. The 
members were prepared to find him a demagogue of the worst 
type,.coarse and loud, the sort of person, in fact, whose very accent 
would set all their nerves ajar; and every man’s hand was 
against him the first time he rose to speak. The moment he 
began to speak, however, all was changed. His voice is singularly 
beautiful ; as it peals forth with its volume of rich harmonious 
sound, it is as the strains of some grand old cathedral organ. 
His gestures are graceful and dignified; his language is well- 
chosen and picturesque; and that day he was moderate in tone, 
statesmanlike in matter, in turn pathetic and sarcastic, grave to 
the verge of solemnity, and quaintly humorous. Not a single 
word did he utter to which the most susceptible could take 
exception. His speech took the Reichsrath by storm; it was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause, for there was not a man 
present but felt that a great orator, one second only to Rieger 
himself, had taken his place among them. 

It was not long, however, before Dr. Gregr gave his colleagues 
a taste of oratory of a very different kind. He attacked the 
Hungarians in a speech which stands almost unrivalled as a piece 
of vituperative eloquence. He declared they would like all the 
world to be in chains and themselves alone to be free. He gibed 
at them for playing the tyrant to their subject races, sneered at 
them as renegades, and ridiculed their appeals to their forefathers. 
His hearers stood aghast, so terrible were the insults he hurled at 
his enemies. He seemed to trample them under foot with savage 
glee as he spoke. Then he attacked in the same strain the Poles, 
while as for the German Liberals, they are and always have been 
his constant butt. The most ruthless, though, of all the ruthless 
speeches he has ever made was against the Liechtensteins, who, 
as he told them, by their selfishness and cruelty have wrought 
more harm to Bohemia than all the other powers of evil combined. 

At first Gregr went out of his way to treat Dr. Rieger with the 
most scrupulous courtesy; he cordially supported his Nationalist 
policy, and seemed anxious to act in concert with him upon other 
questions. After a time, however, it was evident that he was 
laying his plans for founding a party of his own in the Reichsrath, 
and in 1888 he organised the Young Czech Club. It consisted 
of half-a-dozen members who adopted as their battle-cry: All 
round equality ; Down with the Church ; the Land for the People. 
This club, although of no importance in Vienna, had soon great 
power in Prague, where the people were becoming more and more 
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keenly interested in questions of social reform. Gregr’s popularity 
increased from day to day, especially among the masses, whose 
hearts he won by promising them more food and less work, 
together with a coronation feast and a free hand against their 
enemies. No sooner was he sure of his position in Bohemia, 
than he threw off all restraint; he told the people that they 
would never obtain Home Rule by peaceful means, and openly 
incited them to attack their German neighbours. Again, as in 
1868, violent speeches were heard ; again fights between Czechs 
and Bohemians were of daily occurrence. The German Bohemians 
were driven from the Landtag, and the whole country was in an 
uproar. Dr. Rieger was in despair. For years he had been 
striving quietly but ceaselessly to allay the old racial animosity, 
and here was Gregr deliberately undoing his work. Again and 
again he had sworn in the Reichsrath (and, as he believed, with 
perfect truth) that if once Home Rule were granted, Czechs and 
Germans would work together as brothers, and now they were at 
each other’s throats. He tried to restrain his countrymen, to 
make them understand the mischief they were doing, that they 
were playing into the hands of their opponents; but it was all in 
vain. They paid no heed to his preaching, for although they had 
not lost their old love for him, they had begun to doubt his 
judgment. 

The state of things in Bohemia became at length a source of 
such danger to the peace of the empire, that the Emperor was 
compelled to intervene. He appealed personally to Dr. Rieger 
and Herr von Plener to put an end to the struggle between their 
respective followers. He proposed that they, together with the 
more moderate members of the two parties, should try to make 
some arrangement for enabling Czechs and Germans to live 
together in peace. Dr. Rieger responded gladly to the appeal, 
and during the conference that followed did his utmost to smooth 
away all difficulties. His task was no easy one, but he toiled on, 
week after week, trying to devise some plan by which his own 
countrymen and their rivals alike should be restrained from 
playing the tyrant, and justice should be secured for all parties; 
and he succeeded. The Compromise, which was drawn up by the 
Conference, and which was in a great measure his work, deals out 
even-handed justice in an almost ideal fashion. It recognises the 
fact that Czechs cannot be trusted to deal fairly by Germans, nor 
Germans by Czechs, and therefore it ordains that the two nations 
shall each have law courts, schools, etc., of their own. Certain 
districts are counted as coming within the Czech sphere of 
influence, certain others as coming within the German sphere; and 
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if the Compromise should ever become law, in the former the 
management of affairs will be in the hands of the Czechs, and in 
the latter, in the hands of the Germans; and affairs relating to 
the country as a whole will be under the joint control of the 
two nations. 

The news that the Compromise was signed was received in 
Prague with the ringing of bells and all other signs of public 
rejoicing. For the moment it seemed as if a new era of peace 
was at hand, for, for the first time within the memory of man, 
Czechs and Germans exchanged kindly greetings, and even visits. 
When Rieger arrived in the city he was greeted as a public 
benefactor, and thanks and congratulations were showered down 
on him. All grievances were forgotten, and the Czechs, as in the 
old days, hailed him as their uncrowned king. But just when 
the enthusiasm was at its height, Edward Gregr appeared upon 
the scene. He had not been invited to the Conference; he had 
had no hand in framing the Compromise, and he now declared war 
to the knife against the measure. It has no legal force until it is 
ratified by the Landtag, and ratified he swore it never should be. 
He, in concert with Dr. Julius Gregr, Dr. Herold and Vasaty, at 
once organised a regular crusade. He went about through the 
whole country denouncing Rieger as a traitor, who had deliberately 
deceived his countrymen and betrayed them into the hands of their 
enemies. This Compromise was a base surrender of all they held 
most dear, he declared, and, by signing it, Rieger had sold their 
birthright, their right to their own land, had sold it, too, to the 
hated Germans. It was a chain that would bind their hands, 
he told them, a yoke that would bow down their necks, and he 
implored them by their love of Bohemia, by their hatred of the 
Germans, to reject it. Dr. Gregr’s strength stood him in good 
stead at this time, for he worked both night and day. He is an 
adept in the art of arousing the people, and he drove them wild by 
telling them that their old chief had betrayed them. Wherever he 
went there was an uproar, and soon the whole country rang with 
cries of “ Down with the Compromise!” Rarely has there been a 
popular movement so utterly unreasonable. Well might the 
Emperor exclaim, “ Was wollen denn eigentlich die Jungen 
Czechen?” For this Compromise, against which they were 
raging, does not deprive them of a single right they have ever 
possessed, unless indeed it be the right of harrying their 
foes. 

The Landtag met. The majority of the members were pledged 
to vote for the Compromise, but they soon began to show signs of 
wavering. Rieger appealed to their sense of honour, their 
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patriotism, their common-sense; he showed the absurdity of the 
agitation against the measure. But in vain; the outside pressure 
was too strong, and he was soon left to face the storm almost 
alone. Rieger knew that the forces against him were over- 
whelming, but he fought his ground inch by inch, and even when 
that mad crowd stormed his house, he refused to yield. On 
January 23rd, 1891, he made a last appeal to the Landtag not to 
throw away their one chance of putting an end to that fatal 
enmity of race for race. There was a strange pathos about the 
old chief as he pleaded there with the men who, whether Old 
Czechs or Young, owed to him the use of the weapons they were 
now turning against him. He tried hard to persuade them to 
throw aside their fears and jealousies, and join with their Emperor 
in giving to Bohemia the peace of which she stands so sorely in 
need. But the Czechs turned a deaf ear to his voice. Then, as 
it was evident that there was no chance of the ratification of the 
Compromise, the Emperor dissolved the Reichsrath. 

Never was there such an election in Bohemia as that of 1891. 
It was as if the whole nation had gone mad, had lost all reason, 
judgment, sense of humour, sense of right and wrong, in their 
blind hatred of the Compromise. All other questions were thrust 
aside; the one promise exacted from every candidate was to vote 
against that measure. If the angel Gabriel himself had appealed 
for their suffrages he would have been rejected, unless. he had 
given the required pledge. When Dr. Rieger attempted to 
address his own constituents he was stoned. This was the last 
straw. He had given up everything for Bohemia, and this was 
his reward. To be stoned after nearly fifty years’ faithful service. 
From that moment he withdrew practically from the contest. 
He had fought a good fight and been worsted, and he was too old 
and too weary to enter the lists again. Bohemia must find some 
other champion. He received with indifference the news that 
Prague had rejected him, and retired at once into private life. 
Another terrible trouble awaited him, for his wife, to whom he was 
most tenderly attached, died at the very moment he stood most 
in need of her sympathy. . Then he himself was stricken, and lay 
for weeks hovering between life and death. 

The result of the elections was a signal triumph for Edward 
Gregr. In the old Reichsrath he could count his followers on the 
fingers of one hand; in the new, he could have held the balance 
of power, for without the votes of the thirty-six members he had 
at his back, the Government was in a minority. Thus he was in 
a better position for making terms for Bohemia than ever Rieger 
had been. Count Taaffe was certainly prepared to pay a high 
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price for his support, how high will never now be known, for 
Gregr threw away his chance, and with it his reputation as a 
statesman. By the violence of his proceedings he rendered it 
impossible for any responsible minister to enter into negotiations 
with him. So long as Rieger led the Czechs, even when party 
spirit ran highest, their loyalty to the’Emperor personally was 
above suspicion. No sooner, however, was Gregr installed as 
chief, than messengers began to pass between St. Petersburg 
and Prague, Prague and Paris, and it is not without reason 
that Russia and France, as the Gaulois asserts, count on the 
neutrality of Bohemia in case of an European war. The Cron- 
stadt visit was celebrated in Prague as a national triumph, and 
Czech delegates were sent to Nancy to fraternise with the French. 
During the summer of 1891 public ovations were accorded to the 
Russians who went to the Prague Exhibition, while the Germans 
and Austrians were insulted. Little wonder the Emperor post- 
poned his visit to the exhibition again and again, and only paid it 
at last through a stern sense of his responsibility as sovereign. 
Then, at a public banquet in Prague, he told his hosts roundly 
what he thought of them and their doings. The Czechs hung 
their heads as he spoke, and acknowledged the justice of his 
reproaches, but they in no wise mended their ways. 

When the Reichsrath met, Dr. Gregr assumed the airs of a 
dictator. In the course of a violent attack on the Government, 
and indirectly on the Imperial House, he declared that unless the 
Nationalist aspirations of the Czechs were at once gratified, the 
last link that bound Bohemia to Austria should be broken. This 
speech excited great indignation in the Reichsrath, where it was 
regarded as a threat and as a personal insult to the Emperor. It 
convinced Count Taaffe of the uselessness of trying to make terms 
with the young Czechs, and induced him to enter into negotiations 
with the German Liberals and other parties. Then, when it was 
too late, Dr. Gregr discovered the mistake he had made, and 
became more conciliatory. He tried to form a united Slave party, 
but his reputation stood him in evil stead. The Poles refused to 
throw in their lot with an irreconcilable, and the other Slavonic 
clubs met his advances very coldly. Meanwhile he was finding to 
his cost that playing with treason is in Bohemia a dangerous 
game. Some of his followers had interpreted his threats against 
the Government somewhat too literally, and more than one of 
his lieutenants had entered into relations with the Omladina, a 
secret society which aimed at the overthrow of Austria. In the 
Landtag all sense of decorum was lost; the members hurled 
inkstands at each other, and indulged in free fights. Count Taaffe 
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was an easy-going ruler; live and let live was always his motto; 
still, there was a limit even to his endurance. When the imperial 
ensigns were trodden under foot, and the young Czechs at a semi- 
official banquet gave ringing cheers for the Czar and hisses for 
their own Emperor, he renounced for the once his policy of 
masterly inactivity. On September 15th, 1893, Prague was 
placed in a state of semi-siege. 

The Czechs in Bohemia were deprived of their constitutional 
rights, and were no longer governed by the ordinary laws of the 
land. They might neither hold public meetings nor deliver 
addresses, and their writings must receive official sanction before 
they could be published. They were, in fact, hemmed in by 
restrictions on every side, and treated as men who cannot be 
trusted to do their duty either to their sovereign or their fellow- 
countrymen. So utterly discredited were they politically, that in 
the shuffling of parties that followed Count Taaffe’s fall, no one 
took the trouble even to make a bid for their support. This state 
of things still continues, although the siege is now at an end. 
And this is the doing of Edward Gregr and his friends. When he 
entered the Reichsrath, Bohemia, thanks to Dr. Rieger’s con- 
ciliatory policy, was within hailing distance of modified autonomy, 
if not of Home Rule. To-day the Imperial Government would 
as soon think of handing the country over to the care of the 
Cossacks as of the Czechs. 

EpitH SELLERS. 











With Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. 


My father, Charles Robert Leslie, was certainly one of the most 
unselfish, gentle and single-minded of men, a thorough optimist by 
nature, from whom all trouble outside of art passed like water 
off a duck’s back, his mind and eye dwelling only on the beauty 
and happiness of the world about him, with a wonderful power of 
living in the present and making the best of it. It was thus, I 
believe, that with a few delicate rapid touches of his brush he so 
easily seized upon whatever was refined or lovely in the face of a 
model, while like his favourite character, Captain Shandy, he always 
judged others by the standard of his own gentle nature. Though 
rather lavish both of time and money upon anything connected 
with art or his family, he spent little on mere personal matters. 

As a boy I slept for many years in his dressing-room, and one 
of my earliest recollections was watching him shave, for which 
even in winter he never indulged in a drop of hot water, and— 
whether due to this or a dull razor—the operation so often ended 
in a cut chin that I always felt a sense of relief when it was over. 
Those were the days of old felt beaver hats, and a decorative tuft 
of fur, plucked from the first which came to hand, often remained 
on his face for the day. Later in life he let his beard grow, and, 
except as a means of obtaining a smoother surface upon some 
rough unfinished picture, entirely gave up the use of that old 
razor. But the idea of thus saving time and trouble never struck 
him while I was at home, and he continued to gash his chin nearly 
every other day during the busiest period of life, just as he once 
told me he went on drinking his tea too hot until he consulted the 
great Abernethy and paid him a guinea for his advice “to drink 
it cooler, sir.” 

The days of fluffy black or white beaver top hats were also 
those of long Wellington boots, which were not easily drawn off 
or on without the help of boot-hooks or a boot-jack. In some 
German and Italian hotels this article still lurks in corners and 
cupboards, reminding me, with its gaping jaws, of how as a boy I 
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used to make it play the part of a house dog, or any other 
ferocious creature which its shape suggested. It was, I suspect, 
after having taken part in some such performance that, on my 
father’s return home one evening in a pair of muddy Wellingtons, 
with just time to dress for a dinner party, the family boot-jack was 
missing, and after hunting it all over the house my father said, 
Dear me, I could have made one while I have been looking for the 
thing,” and picking up a piece of board and a saw, did so, and 
pulled off his boots with it. 

His handiness with carpenters’ tools was due no doubt to his 
early training among our American relatives in Maryland, where 
he and his brother as boys ran wild among the woods and streams 
round the farm of an uncle, and where he said they had a small 
model of a water or fulling mill set up over a “ run” or brook, the 
clack of which they could hear as they lay in bed. American boys’ 
playthings were then most of them home-made, and my father 
never tired of telling me how his father, Robert Charles Leslie, 
made for him an elaborately finished model of the ship Washington, 
on board which, in 1799—as told in his autobiography—my 
father, as a boy, crossed the Atlantic, and which was attacked 
by and beat off a large French privateer. This model must have 
been of some size, for he said that when her hull was finished his 
father, who was then in London, launched it upon the Paddington 
canal with his younger brother Tom on board. He used to dwell 
much upon her completeness, and how my grandfather cast sashes 
for her stern windows and quarter galleries in lead. 

It was always a matter of great regret that in the course of 
various trips of the family between England and America this 
beautiful model was lost sight of. 

The American of my early days was noted for his “ putupa- 
bility,” or power of adapting himself to circumstances and sur- 
roundings, and though born in London, my father must, I think, 
have inherited something of this kind from at least two 
generations of American ancestors, for I never visit the large, 
elaborately furnished, well lighted studios—even of second-rate 
artists—of to-day, without wondering how he contrived to do 
nearly all the best work of his life, first in the back room of an 
ordinary London house, and later on in that of a small semi- 
detached villa. 

The first painting room I remember seeing him at work in 
looked upon the scrap of back garden of 41, Portman Place, in the 
Edgware Road, now a grocer’s shop, and two doors from the 
house in which he was born; and all my father did toward 
converting this cramped little back room into a studio was to 
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close the lower half of the shutters of its only window, which was 
not even lighted from the north. Yet it was here that I saw him 
paint his first version of “The Dinner in Page’s House,” his 
“Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman,” and the “ Taming the Shrew.” 
But the back parlour of 12, Pineapple Place, also in the Edgware 
Road, was, I think, even smaller, certainly not over fifteen 
feet square, and the same simple plan of closing the lower part 
of a window sufficed to make a studio of it for him. This was, 
however, his only home workshop for fourteen years, in which too 
some of his most important pictures were painted, including all 
those for Mr. Sheepshanks, now in the national collection, and 
his two large pictures of ‘The Queen receiving the Sacrament,” 
and the “Christening of the Princess Royal.” 

When engaged on these two pictures much of my father’s time 
and money was spent in taking them from one nobleman’s house 
to another to obtain sittings, but often to find, after making an 
appointment with a duke or lord, first that he was engaged, and 
after waiting for hours, that he regretted not then being able to 
see Mr. Leslie, but would be at his service on the following 
day. The Iron Duke was an exception, and the day after he 
received a note from my father I saw a white-haired elderly 
gentleman walk up the short gravel path and steep steps 
of our little villa, and shading his eyes from the sun, take 
a rapid survey of the front garden as he stood on the steps, 
and how, when a small maidservant answered his knock and 
question, “Is this Mr. Leslie’s?” with “Yes, sir; what name, 
please?” his reply in a very clear loud voice, “The Dook of 
Wellington” nearly made the girl drop where she stood, and 
not only brought my father, palette and brushes in hand, to 
her rescue, but many heads out of the upper windows of the 
adjoining villa, Then before going indoors he informed my 
father and all the neighbours, in the same loud tone, that the 
distance between Apsley House and ours was “five miles,” 
repeating it more than once, and when my father ventured to 
say, “I think not quite so much, your Grace,” he closed the 
argument with, “Oh yes, it must be; I’m a good judge of distance, 
and consider it certainly over five miles.” The Duke had come 
on horseback, and was much pleased when told that my father 
would wait upon him for a sitting at Apsley House, but on 
doing so he was received by the Duke with, “ Well, Mr. Leslie, 
didn’t you find it a long way ?—over five miles, I am sure.” 

A few days later my father chanced to mention this to Sir Edwin 
Landseer, who knew more of the Duke than he did. Sir Edwin 
said, “It is no use to differ from the Duke; I once did about 
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some engravings of my own pictures with which he was having a 
room papered, and ventured to suggest that as many of them were 
valuable proofs they might be attached to the wall only by paste 
round the edges, so that at any future time they could be removed 
without injury.” But he cut me short at once with, “No, no, 
that would not do at all. What I do is this, I get a man with a 
pot of strong paste and a big brush, and he pastes them all over 
the backs, and up they go at once with no more bother about 
them.” 

The old soldier was a most punctual and patient sitter, but so 
particular about his field-marshal’s uniform that he would not 
allow it to leave Apsley House, or even to be placed upon a lay 
figure, but sat in it himself for all the details. This was because, 
as he said, “it had once been lent to some damned artist-fellow, 
who bad returned it much soiled.” 

In many instances when planning a picture in order to get 
an idea of the true effect of light and shade in a room of a certain 
shape, like that in his replica of “ The Dinner in Page’s House,” 
my father had a rough box made to scale of the room, open at 
one end, and with openings cut in it for windows where they 
would come in the real room. But during Lord Egremont’s 
lifetime he was greatly indebted for many backgrounds and 
accessories to his yearly visits to Petworth, where he spent 
most of his time making careful studies of parts of the lovely 
rooms and furniture in them. There was not indeed a room 
in Petworth House, of Lord Egremont’s day, which did not teem 
with suggestions to an artist like my father, engaged upon 
Elizabethan and eighteenth century subjects. Each family 
staying at Petworth had a large sitting-room and suite of 
bedrooms, and I recollect sleeping in one of these, in a lofty 
four-poster, with crimson damask hangings, and bedposts richly 
carved and decorated in white and gold, and the arms of Spain 
embroidered on the tester, this bedstead having been prepared 
for Charles III. of Spain in 1703, when he rested at Petworth on 
his journey from Portsmouth to Windsor to see Queen Anne. 
And how one of my little sisters said, ‘‘ Bob has to sleep in the 
King of Spade’s bed,” while my father made several studies in 
water-colour of the splendid old bedstead. 

Like many clever painters, my father was, I think, never quite 
sure of where his real strength lay. But it must have been his 
delight in the seventeenth century Dutchmen, and Hogarth, that 
made him so often regret that, like them, he was never employed 
on subjects of his own time, and that his patrons, in giving him 
a commission, nearly always stipulated for a subject from Shake- 
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speare, or from history of that period. And in our walks in 
London he often dwelt on this want of liberty in the choice of 
his subjects as he stopped to admire and frame, with upheld 
hands, an effect of light and shade, or a street group with the 
rich-coloured background of a shop window, while he never 
saw a well-appointed brewer’s dray, with its splendid horses and 
stout draymen in leather aprons and red caps busy parbuckling 
a barrel of beer down a cellar-flap, with a coil of rope on the 
pavement, without longing to paint it. 

Constable and his art had also much influence over my father, 
and led him to the study of outdoor effects, and at this time to 
try his hand at a subject in Epping Forest during the annual 
fair then held in it. 

He had for several years chartered a roomy carriage or fly, 
and after doubling its horse-power and victualling it for the 
day, taken us all with him to this “Fairlop Fair.” The distance, 
including passing through London from west to east—an in- 
teresting drive in itself—must have been sixteen miles, which, 
with a stop half-way to bait the horses, took about three 
hours. 

Then on reaching the forest the fly was drawn aside in some 
quiet glade under the shadow of a great oak and the horses were 
taken out to rest and feed, while we roamed at large through the 
fun of the fair, and my father was busy with his sketch-book 
among the gipsies and their tents. 

I remember particularly one feature in this old fair which 
always delighted me, in the shape of a great boat on wheels, 
rigged as a ship, and drawn by six splendid horses in and out 
among the booths of the fair. My father was never happier 
than when acting as leader or organiser of one of these summer 
picnics. 

But the picture of “ Fairlop Fair” resulting from them, though 
bought by the Duke of Norfolk, and historical in the true sense 
of the word as a record of an extinct summer gathering in the 
picturesque old forest, was not so popular with the picture-buying 
public as he had hoped, and led to no more commissions for 
pictures of the same character, so that another subject he then 
had in view, of a street scene, introducing May-day sweeps with 
“ Jack-in-the-Green,” never got beyond some capital studies from 
life of black-faced sweep-boys, decorated with tinsel and paper 
flowers, with their brrvshes and shovels, on which they beat time 
as they danced round “Jack-in-the-Green” to the music of a 
big drum and pandean pipes. 

My father was a first-rate walker, and I walked with him one 
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day to see the son of his early friend and master, Benjamin West, 
then living in a cottage on Bushey Heath, the distance there and 
back being quite twenty miles. But after a day’s work was over 
a walk in the London streets was his greatest pleasure, stopping 
at every old book- or print- seller’s, where then he often picked 
up for a trifle early impressions of plates from Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua, Gainsborough, and even etchings by Rembrandt, though 
he never bought prints or books as a mere collector for their 
rarity or future market-value, but simply because he admired 
them, just as he did some of the rude, effective old woodcuts in 
the Saturday and Penny Magazines, many of which he cut out 
and stored in his folios of valuable engravings. 

In these rambles in London the only conveyances then avail- 
able were fusty old two-horse hackney coaches, or those curious- 
hooded cabriolets carrying two, with a little seat for the driver 
over the right hand wheel. Short stage-coaches plied from the 
‘Old Wheatsheaf,” in the Edgware Road, to the Bank ; but when 
the Royal Academy was housed at the top of Somerset House 
the London omnibus, which superseded them, did not exist, 
and when bound in that direction my father generally walked 
to the Strand, after which he would sometimes indulge in a 
shilling fare in a wherry from Hungerford stairs toward Somerset 
House. At that time, and for many years afterwards, members 
of the Royal Academy were allowed an attendant on varnishing 
days to clean their palette or wash their brushes, etc., and my 
father nearly always took me with him in that capacity, both te 
the old Somerset House rooms and afterwards to the new ones 
in Trafalgar Square, when I was old enough to enjoy watching 
Turner, Stanfield and other artists at work. In those good old 
times artists’ oil-colours were all tied up into neat little balls of 
pig’s-bladder by old Brown, of 163, High Holborn. Metal tubes 
were, I think, first used about 1840, but my father and some 
other artists continued to use the old-fashioned bladders until 
1848, under the idea that the metal might act injuriously upon 
certain pigments. 

Some artists, however, then kept many colours in the form of 
powder in wide-mouthed bottles, grinding only as much as they 
required each day in oil. 

John Constable was particularly fond of keeping his colours 
in this way, and had a large store of them in his painting-room, 
especially of the various ochres, and many shades of ultramarine 
and lovely grays known as ultramarine ash. Constable, I suspect, 
picked up the rudiments of painting from his early friend John 
Dunthorn, a house-painter at East Bergholt, afterwards his 
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assistant in London, and consequently knew as much, if not 
more, of the practical technique of his art as most men of 
his day. 

As I remember them, all Turner’s later pictures, when first hung 
at the Royal Academy, were almost devoid of colour and detail, what 
there was of the latter being indicated only in delicate gray upon 
a graduated light ground radiating from a focus of pure white, 
the place of a future sun, near the centre of his composition. 
These three or four ghost-like effects being really only the dead 
colouring or ground work upon which, as they hung in his 
massive old-tarnished frames, Turner worked steadily from six in 
the morning until dark, during the week of varnishing days, then 
allowed the Royal Academicians, dividing his time and work 
among them, as ideas or inclination led him—a method which 
enabled him to paint all day without that weariness of eye and 
brain which working on one subject would have involved. He 
painted standing, without using a maul-stick, and some of his 
brushes, which were short, resembled those known as “ writers’,” 
used by sign-painters, grainers, or painters of letters on shop- 
fronts. Ido not remember seeing him with a palette, his colours 
being taken from small gallipots or old teacups standing upon 
one or two Academy box stools. He seemed to care more for the 
brilliancy than the permanence of his pigments, one of which 
struck me as nothing but common smalt-blue, while another was 
certainly red-lead—a lovely colour but utterly untrustworthy. 

From his way of using his colours I think he often mixed them 
with water and size or stale beer under varnish, in the way 
grainers do, even for outdoor work. With these materials, 
working with his brush end on, he evolved during the varnishing 
week all the wonderful and mysterious fretted or dappled cloud- 
forms of his skies, and those swirling tide-ripples and filmy 
surface curves which played among the reflections of the marble 
palaces and jet black gondolas in his Venetian subjects. 

But with all his tricks Turner worked as though he knew 
exactly what he was about; and when Sir Francis Chantrey 
strolled in among the artists on one of the varnishing days, and 
seeing some house-painters busy graining the woodwork of the 
new rooms in Trafalgar Square, said, “ There, my boys, look at 
those fellows, there is not one among you, who knows what he is 
about, or how to do it, as well as they do,” he could not have 
been thinking of Turner. 

I saw him at work upon the “Temeraire,” and I believe he 
touched on this afterwards in his gallery at Queen Anne Street. 
I have a fine engraving of it by Wilmore, and Stanfield told me 
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that the rigging of the ship was trimmed up for the engraving by 
Duncan the marine painter. It is certainly not as Turner painted 
it; while in the plate the black funnel of the tug is in its right 
place, abaft her mast or flag-pole, instead of before it, as in the 
picture, Turner’s first strong, almost prophetic, idea of smoke, 
iron and steam coming to the front in all naval matters being 
thus changed and weakened by this alteration. 

Two or three years ago certain critics, ignorant probably of 
the geography of the Thames as it winds round the Isle of Dogs, 
discovered that Turner in this picture had made the sun set in 
the east; the fact being that, as he saw the Temeraire from 
Greenwich towing up Blackwall reach, she would have the 
summer sun setting in the N.W. behind her. It has also been 
said of Turner “that he was utterly incompetent to explain 
anything orally to an audience.” But this must be taken, I think, 
with some reservation, for I found lately some numbers of the 
old Morning Herald in which verbatim reports are given of more 
than one of “Mr. Turner’s lectures on Perspective at the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Somerset House.” I sent these old papers to 
Mr. Ruskin, thinking he might like to see that an ordinary 
newspaper reporter of that time was able to understand, and 
even make some sense of, Turner as a lecturer. 

As a young man Turner’s features must have been distinctly 
interesting, if not handsome. He had a well-formed mouth 
and chin, with a keen expressive twinkle in his eyes when 
joking among his brother artists during the varnishing days. 
And if asked who among more modern artists most recalled 
Turner to me I should answer at once, the sensitive features of 
F, Walker ; and yet, as he stood before his pictures at the Royal 
Academy in an old beaver hat, worn rather on the back of his head, 
he reminded one of a rather dilapidated old North Sea pilot. 

The strongest contrast to Turner, in the old rooms at Somerset 
House, was Sir William Beechy, the fashionable Court portrait 
painter, dressed in a blue tail coat, with gilt buttons, over a pale 
yellow or fawn-coloured waistcoat, aad large shirt frills, knee- 
breeches and silk stockings. Sir William, who must then have been 
eighty-four, was the father of Captain Beechy, R.N., the clever 
sea painter, and in his dress and art was a link between the 
Georgian era of art and William the Fourth’s time, and the early 
Victorian age. 

In method and technique Stanfield was the strongest contrast 
to Turner ; all his materials were of the best. And I first learnt, 
from his son George, who kept them in order for him, the right 
way to wash brushes, one point being never to use warm water. 
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Both Turner and Constable then had most of their best work in 
their own possession. Constable in his large studio at Charlotte 
Street, and Turner in the dusty dilapidated gallery in Queen 
Anne Street. My father was always admitted to this gallery, 
whether Turner was at home or not, and often took me there 
with him. I particularly remember one visit there in the 
company of a Yankee sea captain, to whom Turner was at home, 
and most polite, evidently respecting the sailor, and making 
little apologies for the want of ropes and other detail about 
certain vessels in a picture. No one knew or felt more than 
Turner the want of such mechanical detail, and while the 
captain was there he gave no attention to my father, but 
followed him round his gallery bent on hearing all he said. 
This Yankee seaman and Turner afterwards became very good 
friends, for the skipper’s eyes were artistic enough to see, through 
all the fog and mystery of Turner, how much of true sea-feeling 
there was in him and his art. 

I was from home one evening in 1840 when, as my mother 
told me, Turner came to our house by special invitation to sup on 
Welsh-rabbit. My father was then painting the portrait of 
Lord Chancellor Cottenham, and during the evening Turner 
went into the painting room, where the robes, wig, etc., of the 
Chancellor were arranged on a lay-figure, and after a little joking 
was persuaded to put on the wig, in which my mother said “ he 
looked splendid, much enjoying the happy idea that the 
Chancellor’s wig became him better than any one of the party.” 
Sir Edwin Landseer used to tell a story of how one day Turner 
was showing him and Lord somebody round his gallery when a 
shabby old man, peeping through a half-opened door, said in a 
low voice, “That ’ere’s done,” and that Turner, not seeming to 
notice him, but continuing to attend his visitor, the same old 
man’s head popped in five or six minutes later and in a louder 
tone said, “That ’ere’ll be spiled,” the old man being Turner’s 
father, over anxious about a chop or steak he was broiling 
for him. 

But among all the artists of his day John Constable was my 
father’s dearest and most valued friend, and I can see his hand- 
some face now as he used to sit on a summer evening in our little 
front room in the Edgware Road, sipping what he called “a dish 
of tea,” and admiring some effect of sky from the window, which 
looked towards the west, and in those days over a wide stretch of 
— hayfields and hedgerows full of finé oaks and 
elms. 

Then after tea Constable and my father would adjourn to the 
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painting room, where my father, after one of these visits, would 
be busy long into the night by candle-light trying to carry out 
some suggestion of Constable’s about the light and shade or 
general effect of the picture on his easel. 

Like Turner, as I have said, Constable had quite a gallery full 
of his unsold pictures, and up to the last day of his life was in 
the habit of leaving the picture he was about to add a touch 
here and there upon one or other of those on the walls of his 
studio, so that until it left him no picture of his could be 
said to be actually finished. And he was probably thinking 
of this when, in answer to a well-known collector who, after 
looking at a picture on his easel, asked if it was painted for 
any particular person? Constable said, “Yes, sir, for a very 
particular person indeed—the person for whom I have all my 
life painted.” 

No one was more devoted to his children than Constable, and 
at the back of his London house he had a large courtyard glazed 
in for them as a playground in all weathers. 

Among many other interesting toys, they had a most complete 
working model of a fire-engine, and one of the elder boys, after 
cutting holes in a large box to represent a house with windows, 
filled it with shavings and set fire to them. Another boy then 
rang a small bell, and the model engine appeared, but had scarcely 
begun to play upon the flaming box when Constable, to whose 
studio the dense smoke had found its way, came among us, and 
saying, “I won’t have any more of this,” looked for a can of 
water to put out the fire, while the author of the mischief coolly 
turned the hose of the little engine on to the back of his father’s 
head, who, in place of being furious with the boy, as I expected, 
appeared to think it rather a good joke, and after extinguishing 
the fire quietly went back to his painting room. 

Few painters have had more spurious picture bills drawn upon 
their posthumous fame than Constable. And even before the 
second edition of my father’s “ Life” of him was published, picture 
dealers were constantly coming to my father with these wretched 
daubs to get him, so to speak, to back their bills; and had he 
charged a fee for every such interruption he would have added a 
nice little sum to his income. 

One of the largest crops of forgeries was a batch of small oil 
sketches, and one larger finished picture, bought by a well-known 
London dealer, whose knowledge of Constable’s work was consider- 
able, and who told my father that he would not have troubled him 
about them had they not come from a gentleman whose name, 
etc., seemed to guarantee that they were genuine, adding that the 
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person referred to said that he had seen Constable actually 
at work upon some of them. My father’s answer was: “I am 
astonished, Mr. ——, that, with your knowledge of Constable, you 
could look for an instant upon such vulgar trash as his work, 
things which, had I seen him paint myself, I should be ashamed 
to own as his!” I was present at this interview between Mr. 

and my father, having been sent for by him, because at that time 
I was making two copies from two large unfinished sketches of 
Constable’s, and my father said to me, “There, you know something 
of Constable’s touch, just look at these things,” and on examining 
them closely I found that all the unmeaning dabs of paint with 
which they were loaded, were still soft, showing that they had been 
painted quite recently. The larger picture was a rather better 
forgery than the sketches, and the dealer said that Stanfield, who 
had seen it, had pronounced it a Constable. 

A few years later I left London, but on more than one visit to 
collections of the English school at Burlington House I have seen 
spurious Constables hung there, little better than some of this 
batch of forgeries. I must, as a young man, have seen nearly 
every sketch and picture of Constable’s, for both before and after 
his death his family and ours were on the most intimate terms, 
and most of his finished pictures, and all his sketches, were then 
in their hands, while there was scarcely a work of his in any 
private collection that my father did not take me to see. But 
forgeries of Constable will, I fear, go on increasing in number s0 
long as the public and artists of to-day overlook the fact that, 
though in a few of his later pictures Constable’s style and use of 
the palette knife was easily imitated, all his best work was nearly 
free from this mannerism, while his smaller outdoor studies were 
perfectly straightforward and simple in execution. I have two 
large studies of skies in oil, painted at Hampstead during his best 
period, and there is not a touch upon either not laid on with the 
brush, 

In 1828 my father joined a society of eight artists, known 
as “The Sketching Club,” which was first started in 1808. 
As I remember it the eight members were my father, Alfred 
and John Chalon, Clarkson Stanfield, T. Uwins, Partridge, Bone, 
an enamel painter, Stump, a miniature painter, and Cristal, who 
lived in Wales and rarely attended the meetings, which were held 
weekly during the winter at each member’s house in rotation. The 
host of the evening provided the materials and gave a subject, 
from which each member was expected to make a drawing between 
6.30 and 10 p.m., then came a supper, after which the sketches 
were criticised and became the property of the host. The draw- 
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ings were on white paper, stretched upon open frames, eighteen 
inches by twelve inches square, made in washes of sepia, umber, 
burnt sienna, indian ink and lamp-black. 

Constable never joined this club, thinking it unfair that artists 
like Stanfield, the Chalons, and my father, should part with ideas 
and sketches in exchange for those of men of less note. I was often 
allowed to be present in the early part of the evening at these 
meetings at my father’s house, which always began with tea, 
coffee, hot muffins and crumpets, the consumption of which gave 
members time to think and talk over the subject, after which a 
great quiet came over them, only broken by the scratching of 
charcoal from seven or eight port-crayons as they blocked out 
their versions of the subject. The host had the privilege of 
introducing a visitor, and as such Sir Edwin Landseer often made 
one of the party at my father’s, when his drawing, however 
slight, was generally the most masterly of the lot. But Stanfield 
and the Chalons were the backbone of the club, and rarely failed 
to make complete drawings, which, considering the time and 
materials, were wonderful in execution and power of treatment. 
It was at one of these meetings that my father pointed out to me 
a quiet, gentle-looking young man as the son of Mathews, the 
great comedian. He was the invited guest of the evening, and 
then studying architecture. The subject given was any scene 
from “The Merchant of Venice,” and young Charles Mathews 
made a clever, delicately finished view of Venice, including part 
of the Doge’s palace and the columns of St. Mark’s. Shortly 
after this I was taken to the Olympic and saw the same young 
man on his first appearance in the farce of “The Old and Young 
Stager,” in which Liston played as an old coachman, while Charles 
Mathews took that of his groom or stableman, with a still 
younger boy or “tiger” under him. Poor old Liston was, I recollect, 
much affected, and melted into tears when, at the close of the 
piece, he introduced young Mathews, and in a few broken words 
took his own last leave of a London audience. 

But to return to the sketching-club. It was a great delight to 
me to watch the varied expression of each member, and guess 
from it how they were getting on, while, as some of the more able 
among them began to feel their way with their subject, one or 
more would break into song or start a glee—a favourite one of 
John Chalon’s being “ The Red Cross Knight,” in which Stanfield 
and others would take part. Both John Chalon and Stanfield 
had good voices, and the latter sang sea-songs, especially “Tom 
Bowling,” with much feeling. Sir Edwin Landseer also sang well, 
when he could be persuaded to do so, and used to delight every- 
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one with his rendering of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” and the ballad 
of “Lord Bateman.” 

Like many other artists my father was a great organiser of 
charades, and the first time I remember seeing Landseer at our 
house was at an elaborately got-up entertainment in which the 
word being “ Pygmalion,” my father made a great brown paper 
shell in the shape of a pig, in which Landseer came in on all 
fours at the call of an old farmer with a tub of wash and gave a 
capital imitation of that cheerful animal and its mode of 
expressing satisfaction as he put his brown paper snout into the 
pail of wash. This scene was followed by a May-day dance of 
London sweeps, with the usual clown and good fairy with her 
brass ladle round Jack-in-the-Green. The third syllable was 
suggested by a fashionable London “At Home,” in which a Chinese 
mandarin in full dress was the lion of the evening. 

The whole ended with a tableau, in which my father as 
Pygmalion was at work with sculptor’s mallet and chisel upon the 
very life-like figure of my mother in classical white drapery upon 
a pedestal, with her face, neck and arms whitened, in spite of 
which my sister, then a very small girl, recognised her, and 
bursting into tears cried out, “ Naughty man; I know he’ll hurt 
mamma!” 

As the eldest of his family, and tall for my age, I was often 
pressed into my father’s service as model, and in his picture of 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s family stood for Moses of the gross of 
green spectacles in his “thunder and lightning suit of home- 


But the sitting which most impressed me as a boy was one to 
Sir Edwin Landseer, given in answer to the following note :— 


“Dear Bozs,—I£ mamma and papa will give you leave to be a 
Highlander this morning I shall be glad to see you, and will give you a 
little oatmeal and water for luncheon.—Yours truly, 


E. L. 
B. McLeslie, Esq. 


St. John’s Wood, February 13, 1835. 


Landseer was then busy on his famous picture of ‘‘ The Drovers,” 
and when I got to his studio I was rather embarrassed at ;his 
asking me, in the presence of his sister, who kept all his materials 
in order for him, to don a kilt in order to personate that vicious- 
looking urchin in the foreground of the picture who is setting a 
rough Scotch terrier pup at a hen and chickens. 

I had to make the best of it, and during several sittings had 
time to take stock of my surroundings and the wonderful facility 
and certainty of his brush-work. 
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As I recollect it, Sir Edwin’s old house, or cottage, No. 1, St. 
John’s Wood Road, was a most picturesque little place, standing 
in a large garden in a wild overgrown state, and far back from 
the road and his stables, where he kept a horse and innumerable 
dogs, many of them waifs and strays. He had a clever, laconic 
groom, who kept strict guard at the little wicket-gate of these 
grounds, and he told me how this man said to him one morning, 
“Please sir, ‘Stranger,’”—one of these dogs—‘ has scratched 
himself out,” z.e., dug a hole under the gate and escaped. Land- 
seer, who valued this dog on account of its clever, odd ways, gave 
the man a bit of his mind for not taking better care of it, and 
said he was glad when, a day or two afterward, he came to him 
again with, “Please sir, ‘Stranger’ has scratched himself in 
again.” 

The low, old-fashioned rooms of the cottage, and the passage 
from it to Landseer’s large studio, were covered with deer- 
stalking trophies, anatomical casts of the limbs of horses and 
other animals, and his studies of animals and Highland scenery. 
In this respect Landseer and many artists differed from my 
father, who never had any of his own work upon the walls of his 
house or painting room, unless it was a study or copy from an 
old master, “dreading,” he said, “lest surrounding himself with 
his own painting might lead to mannerism.” 

Among the many artists’ studios which I visited with my 
father in those days none had more charms for me than 
Stanfield’s, crammed as it was with models of ships and boats. 
The finest of these was a great Thames sailing barge, made to 
scale down to the smallest details, like oars, or sweeps, mops, and 
a deck bucket. Her sails and hull were carefully coloured from 
nature by his son George. And he used this model in his fine 
picture of “ Wind against Tide,” in which a London barge is the 
principal object, beating up in a short, choppy sea, past old 
Tilbury fort. 

He had also many models of Dutch galliots and smaller river 
craft, among which was a Thames’ peter-boat, built so accurately 
to scale that her weight was in exact proportion to that of the 
real boat, though the model was less than eight inches long. 
E. W. Cook was another marine painter who had a fine collection 
of models, chiefly those of Dutch craft, two or more of which he 
used to group in a good light upon a large polished mahogany 
table, and from them get the correct light and shade and 
reflections for his favourite subject of Dutch fishing boats as 
they lay aground upon wet sand. 

Cook, however, like Constable and Collins, made far more use 
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of outdoor studies than either Turner or Stanfield, many of 
whose foreign pictures were founded upon the sketches of 
travelled amateurs. And in addition to his models of ships, 
Stanfield had numbers of fine models in cork of celebrated bits of 
old architecture. 

Instantaneous photography has made it easy to-day for men 
with little knowledge of seamanship to place ships and boats 
under sail in a picture, but in those days the power of doing so 
correctly was limited to a few men like Stanfield and Captain 
Beechy, R.N. 

The difficulty of obtaining anything like a reliable description of 
a sea-fight, even from those who had taken part in it, was, according 
to Stanfield, very great, and he told us how, when planning his 
picture of “The Battle of Trafalgar,” he applied to Captain Hardy 
for advice as to the position of the Victory. Hardy’s answer 
being that owing to the smoke it was impossible during the 
height of the action to see beyond the ships alongside, adding, “I 
am about the worst man you could come to, for some time before 
that which your picture represents the Victory’s tiller ropes had 
been shot away, and I was below in the steerage attending to 
them and the helm, and down there we knew so little of what 
was going on that we continued to load and fire one of her stern 
guns until ordered from the deck to stop because we were firing 
into one of our own ships.” 

Like Loutherbourg Stanfield had been at sea as a young man, 
while both owed much of their facility and power of composing 
a subject to their early training in the scene loft. But I think 
Loutherbourg greatly surpassed Stanfield as a draughtsman and 
in knowledge of naval architecture. 

After the loss of Constable one of my father’s most valued friends 
was the energetic captain of the little packet in which, in the 
autumn of 1834, he sailed for New York and returned in 
the following spring. The gentle art of making friends was 
natural to my father, but the discovery by him of Elisha Ely 
Morgan in mid-Atlantic was an epoch in his life and that of 
the Yankee skipper, whose genial and attractive qualities soon 
afterward drew round him, on this side the Atlantic, the 
friendship of a wide circle of artistic and literary men, like 
Thackeray, Dickens, Sydney Smith, Rogers, Tom Taylor, Richard 
Doyle, Landseer, Stanfield, the brothers Chalon, and even the 
mysterious and reticent J. M. W. Turner. 

When my father first met him as captain and part owner of 
the Black X liner Philadelphia, Morgan was under thirty, but 
his name as a seaman even then was well known as one of the 
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smartest men in the North Atlantic trade. Like my father, 
Captain Morgan was a confirmed optimist—I am not sure whether 
this term, or that of pessimist, was known in 1834—his creed, 
according to his own favourite formula, being that no matter 
how bad things looked “they would, no mistake about it, all 
come right in the quotient.” 

During his sea-life on the Atlantic he never met with a mishap, 
and, except when near land, looked upon life afloat as safer than 
ashore. In conversation he was as shrewd and amusing as 
Sam Slick. It was this, I think, that attracted Thackeray and 
Dickens ; but no one, after an hour’s unrestrained chat with him, 
was likely to forget it. It mattered little what might be the 
rank of those about him, Morgan was sure to hold his own and 
become the animating spirit of the party. His influence was 
the same among a crowd of mutinous Irish down in the dark 

- steerage of his ship, where his manner and words at once settled 
all disputes—“and no mistake”; while, though he could not 
lower the height of an Atlantic sea as it towered up astern of 
his little packet, or lessen the force of a sudden squall, his 
presence on deck, and a few quiet words to the helmsmen, never 
failed to give them confidence and power to hold her on a true 
course, or to help those aloft to combat the efforts of the wind 
among the banging canvas and swinging spars, so that, as he 
said, ‘like an observation for longitude and latitude well worked 
out, it all came right in the quotient.” 

Even my mother, who was very nervous at sea, and had a way, 
not uncommon among passengers, of holding the cabin table with 
both hands each time the ship gave an extra lurch, would obey 
his command of “ Let her go, let her go, Mrs. Leslie; you can’t 
hold up five hundred tons.” 

Captain Morgan was skipper in rapid succession of four of the 
finest packets in the New York and London trade, and on three 
occasions his favourite little ship, the Philadelphia, was chartered 
by Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, and his suite for the 
voyage. Later in life Morgan left the sea for business in New 
York, and just before doing so got the following letter from my 

father :— 


“My Dear Caprain,—We hear you talk of retiring into private 
life; of course you cannot do this without the consent of your friends in 
England. We have had a general meeting on the subject, and I am 
authorised to communicate to you that we only agree to your leaving the 
service, in which you have so long and brilliantly distinguished yourself, 
on condition that you pay a visit to London at least once a year. Every- 
body wants to see you. I sat next Dickens at a dinner-party lately, and 
he would talk of no one else. We say no one ever sees you without 
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feeling happier for the rest of their life. H.says you need not be afraid of 
your seat at our table being filled up; we have tried and can’t do it, the 
competitors are all too large or too small, too grave or too gay; indeed, 
you might safely take out a patent for Captain Morgan’s ‘compound 
essence of society,’ combining all the various and delightful qualities of 
the sailor, the artist, the politician and the chess-player.” 


Just a hundred years have passed since my father was born— 
October 19th, 1794, while a separation of over forty years 
from the great art world must be my excuse for the rather 
Rip Van Winkleish character of these recollections of him and 
his brother artists as I knew them more than fifty years ago. 


Rosert C. LEstLie. 
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“The Last Straw.” 
By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 


Miss Brunton often said that she had no patience with women 
who allowed other people to put upon them. A woman, she 
protested, should be a person of sense and spirit, not a poor, 
yielding reed swayed by every breeze. Her sister, Mrs. Simpson, 
used to take a remark of this kind to herself, and retort that a 
woman who had only herself to think of could easily keep up her 
courage. A spinster earning a comfortable livelihood did not 
know how hardly life pressed on the mother of a family. Miss 
Brunton never argued the point, because she knew that you 
might as well try to write on water as on Aggy’s mind. But her 
eyes had a twinkle in them when her sister compared their lots 
to her own disadvantage. She knew who was likely to wear out 
first. 

For many years Miss Brunton had been an assistant mistress 
in the Blackport High School, which is a large and flourishing 
concern. Before coming to Blackport she had languished as a 
governess in private families, and everyone considered that she 
greatly improved her position by getting a post in a High School. 
Besides, Aggy Brunton had married Professor Simpson of Black- 
port College, and therefore lived in Blackport, and would be able 
to befriend her sister in many ways. 

Miss Brunton was very glad ,to go and live near Aggy, 
but her reasons were not exactly those put forward by her 
friends when they congratulated her. Aggy had never been able 
to look after herself, or her husband, or her children; and Miss 
Brunton thought it would be easier to do her own work and lend 
her sister a helping hand if the work and the sister were near 
neighbours. At first she lived in Professor Simpson’s house, and 
as long as this arrangement lasted she certainly found plenty to 
do there. A child was born every year to parents who were 
unthrifty, delicate and poor. How Miss Brunton had the 
strength and the patience to be schoolmistress, nurse and house- 
keeper day by day no one could understand. She often owned 
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that she felt tired; sometimes her spirits flagged. But she 
would soon whip them up again. Melancholy, like other luxuries, 
was not for her. Aggy might sit by the fire and weep while the 
world ran away; but her sister felt the weight of the world on 
her shoulders, and meant to support it or die. 

However, soon after the fifth child arrived Miss Brunton had to 
turn out because, unless she slept in a cupboard, the house would 
no longer hold her. She took small, cheap lodgings close by, and 
Aggy said it would be nearly the same thing as having Susan 
with them; which was quite true as far as Aggy was concerned. 
Her sister found the new arrangement rather more tiring than 
the old one. 

Nevertheless Miss Brunton greatly enjoyed the snatches of 
solitude and leisure that were left to her. She had never before 
had a sitting-room of her own or any chance of receiving her 
friends. Wherever she lived she made friends. That faculty of 
lending a helping hand did not exhaust itself on her sister, and it 
is one that usually wins goodwill. Besides she acted as a tonic 
on some of the nervous, overworked women who made the school 
wheels go round. Not all of them liked her, but those who did 
swore by her, clove to her, and when fate took them from her, 
would go far and wide to see her again. 

But Miss Brunton never had much time to give her friends. 
She was always meaning to turn over a new leaf and let Aggy 
shift for herself, and she was always finding that the possible 
moment had not arrived. If Aggy had been robust and very 
well-to-do, Miss Brunton might have left her sister to fight her 
own battles. But Professor Simpson had a limited income, and 
his children were sickly, and his wife was both sickly and incom- 
petent. When Aggy sent in haste for her sister it was always 
because she had a headache or a damaged child or no nurse or 
no cook; and when Miss Brunton reached the house she often 
found the family in real difficulties. It is true that Aggy usually 
brought them on herself, but there they were. 

Of course all married women know that a single woman never 
has anything to do. Married women without children count as 
single in this respect. A spinster who maintains herself is a 
person of leisure compared with a rich man’s wife who has a baby 
in the nursery. This is a great mystery, but every mother 
understands it. Mrs. Simpson used to talk with envy of her 
sister’s tranquil life and even of her circumstances, which she 
said were really easier than her own. At any rate her husband 
and she could not afford a holiday in Switzerland, and when they 


wanted a new book they looked for it on Miss Brunton’s table. 
282 
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“My month in Switzerland has cost me eighteen pounds,” said 
Miss Brunton. “I wonder how much you have spent at Filey.” 

“A great deal more than we meant to. We always do,” said 
Mrs. Simpson with a sigh. She was a thin little woman with a 
drab skin and colourless scanty hair. ‘“ Do you spend all you 
make?” she continued. “Do you never think of providing for 
your old age?” 

“Of course I do,” said Miss Brunton briskly. ‘ Who would if 
I did not, pray?” 

Mrs. Simpson’s friends were under the impression that she 
suffered a good deal from her sister’s quick temper. She looked 
slightly injured now, and said— 

“Tt must be so easy for you to save, living in these two little 
rooms, and only yourself to think of. Have you put by much?” 

“About two hundred pounds.” 

A weaker woman might have tried to conceal this fact, but 
Miss Brunton felt quite sure that she could take care of herself 
and her money. 

Aggy’s prominent light eyes opened widely. 

“Two hundred pounds! I wish I had a quarter of it.” 

“Don’t be so silly, Aggy,” said Miss Brunton sharply. “If 
I was knocked out of my work to-morrow I should have about 
eight pounds a year to live on.” 

“Archibald says he can’t afford to buy me a new winter 
jacket,” continued Aggy. “I can’t get my sleeves into my old 
one. I wish you would lend me a little money, Susan.” 

“Certainly not,” said Susan at once. 

The Simpsons ought not to have been for ever short of money. 
Archibald had three hundred a year of his own, and his professor- 
ship brought him an income of at least five hundred. Most of 
his colleagues considered him a man of means. He certainly 
might have made two ends meet in Blackport, where folks do 
their washing at home and get a respectable little house for fifty 
pounds a year. The Simpsons were not even in the uncomfort- 
able position of knowing a great many people much richer than 
themselves. The staff of Blackport College supplied them with 
friends—men who professed something or lectured on something, 
and earned very little by it. The womenfolk connected with 
such men are not fine birds; they have no money for feathers. 
Mrs. Simpson could have been as well dressed as her acquaintances 
without any undue strain on her husband’s purse. 

But the skilful management of an income is really more im- 
portant than its figure. Mrs. Simpson muddled away her money 
as she muddled away her time and her health; and of course her 
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husband and children suffered for her sins. She was one of those 
incompetent helpless creatures who at eighteen possess a pretty 
complexion and an amiable vacant smile. They always marry 
and have families and make everyone belonging to them uncom- 
fortable, and why men choose them for wives and mothers men 
alone can say. Poor Professor Simpson had twelve years in 
which to repent of his folly, and then, in an epidemic of influenza, 
be went out of the game. It was after his death that Miss 
Brunton’s real troubles began. 

In future Aggy and her five children would have to live on 
three hundred a year, and she assured her sister it could not be 
done. Susan said, “Stuff and nonsense! it must be done.” It was 
preposterous to talk; as if they had any alternative! How did 
Agey propose to spend more than her income without getting 
into debt? Luckily, by the terms of her husband's will, she 
could not touch the capital. Aggy reminded her sister that 
twenty years ago she had taken a prize at school for flower- 
painting. Why should she not recall that lost art and give 
lessons in it to the ycung ladies of Blackport? Miss Brunton 
said it would be much better for her sister to recall the little 
she knew about cooking and manage her house and children 
with the help of one servant. 

“Susan means well,” said Aggy to her friends; “ but of course 
she does not know what it is to have children and fecl anxious to 
provide for them. I must be both father and mother to my 
darlings now, and I am not strong. Susan always had the 
constitution of a horse. She ought to have been a man.” 

“Yes,” said the friends; “she would have made a very 
good man.” 

Professor Simpson died just before Christmas, so Miss Brunton 
was able to spend the vacation in helping Aggy to recover and 
remove. Aggy’s grief was very harrowing to those about her; 
she gave it such full expression. Even on the day of the funeral 
Miss Brunton felt inclined to shake her because she would howl 
over the baby in his cradle directly he had been got to sleep. 
She wept at every meal for weeks, because the sight of Susan 
in dear Archibald’s chair made her miserable, and she wept at 
the bare mention of retrenchment, because she said her husband 
had always wished her to have everything she wanted. She 
seemed to blame her sister for supposing that three hundred a 
year would not go as far as nine. 

With great difficulty Miss Brunton managed to get the Simpsons 
into a house they could reasonably afford: and then the day soon 
came when she confessed to her friends that she meant to live 
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with her sister again. None of them asked why. They under- 
stood that Aggy would get on a little better with most of 
Susan’s income added to her own. 

Perhaps Aggy did get on a little better than if Susan had led 
her own life and left her sister to shift for herself. It never 
occurred to Miss Brunton that she had any choice in the matter 
for longer than an angry moment. She regarded her near 
relatives much as we regard our own bodies. We regret their 
imperfections, but we do not try in this world to get away 
from them. 

The new conditions would have been more bearable if Miss 
Brunton could have held the reins—managed the housekeeping 
and the family expenditure, as well as her work at school. But 
of course Aggy stood on her dignity and resented both advice 
and interference. She attributed all her troubles to fate, and 
not to her own want of sense and self-control. One afternoon 
Miss Brunton came back from school and found Oscar, a boy of 
five, badly scalded. 

“ How did it happen?” she asked. 

“He pulled the kitchen kettle over himself,” explained Aggy. 
“Sarah was down in the wash-house at the time.” 

“But where were you?” 

“ Paying calls.” 

“Why do you do that on a washing-day when Sarah cannot 
possibly look after the children ? ” 

“T cannot give up my friends and my position, Susan. I wish 
to keep both for my family. We must get a second servant.” 

“ We cannot afford it.” 

“We must. It is very easy for you to talk—away all day in 
that big cheerful school, sitting on a platform and looking at 
a lot of well-behaved girls—you don’t know what it is to spend 
the morning with five children as naughty as mine.” 

When night came Aggy asked her sister to sit up with Oscar. 

“A sleepless night never seems to hurt you,” she said. “I 
am quite exhausted with the shock of finding him scalded.” 

“T will take him this night, but not again to-morrow,” said 
Miss Brunton ; “I can’t teach when I am dead tired. It would 
not be fair to the school.” 

“ Of course I shall come in now and then.” 

“No you won't,” said Miss Brunton, “I shall lock the door.” 

Aggy took offence at her sister's manner, but she knew her to 
be a person of her word, so she went to bed and slept soundly. 
The next night Oscar slept and did not disturb his mother. 

The fear of letting the wear and tear of her home life affect 
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her work at school acted like a spur on Miss Brunton; kept her 
going when she might have flagged, and even drove her to resist 
encroachment. She never allowed anyone to make her unpunctual, 
and when Easter came she set off for a short holiday, although 
Mrs. Simpson showed that she thought it a selfish thing to do. 
In the end she wished she had not spent ten shillings on the 
journey, because, before she had been away forty-eight hours, 
she received a telegram to say that Rosie had inflammation of 
the lungs. Of course Rosie’s aunt had to pack her trunks and 
return post haste to Blackport. 

“T can’t refuse to go when they are in trouble,” she said to 
her indignant holiday companion. “ Aggy’s troubles are of her 
own making, but they are terribly real. She took this child with 
her on the top of a tram last week in that bitter east wind. I 
told her it was folly, and she asked me what I knew about 
children.” 

When Miss Brunton got back to Blackport she found Rosie 
much better. In fact, the doctor had only feared inflammation 
of the lungs, and had managed to keep it off. 

“You ought not to have sent for me,” said Miss Brunton to 
her sister. ‘The child has not been seriously ill.” 

She wished afterwards that she had held her peace, because her 
rebuke sent Aggy into hysterics. Mrs. Simpson cried and laughed, 
and said she was worn out with nursing, and vowed she had 
neither asked nor expected her sister to come. She always kept 
her troubles to herself, and never again would she fly to Susan 
for sympathy in a sorrowful hour. Then she took a sleeping 
draught and went to bed, while Susan looked after Rosie and 
the other children. 

The proper mission of women is of course to weave roses into 
the tangled threads of manly lives. But there are some women 
who never get a chance of performing the pretty task for which 
Nature, the poet says, designed them. On the contrary, their 
hands have to make the best of tangles just as hard and just as 
tiring as those that engage the attention of their masculine 
neighbours. Miss Brunton had succeeded to her brother-in-law’s 
anxieties, but not to his position of authority in the house or to 
his income. Of course you may say that the remedy lay in her 
own hands. She had only to harden her heart. But that is 
exactly what some people cannot do. Miss Brunton loved her 
nephews and nieces. They put their grimy little arms round 
her neck and came to her for help in their troubles. She wore 
herself out over the effort to keep them properly fed and clothed. 
She tried to make her sister put by a little money towards their 
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education. But in this she never succeeded, and at the end of 
two years her own savings had diminished. The latest drain on 
her resources had been caused by a fire in the nursery. When 
she spoke of claiming restitution from the insurance company, 
Aggy said that the premium had not been paid since her husband’s 
death. She had always had other things todo with her money, 
After this Miss Brunton felt that no discovery of extravagance or 
folly would be surprising. She wondered whether they would 
ever find themselves without a roof to their heads. 

Even a tough constitution cannot stand incessant work and 
worry for very long. Professor Simpson had been dead for about 
two and a half years when Miss Brunton found that she must 
either rest or break down. So she told Aggy that she meant to 
spend the summer vacation in Switzerland. 

* You are lucky,” said Aggy. “Always off somewhere!” 

Miss Brunton had not been out of Blackport since last summer, 
when she had taken the Simpsons to the Isle of Man, and nursed 
them through the measles there. She mentioned this fact to 
Aggy, but Aggy only wriggled away from it, and observed that 
the children and she would have to content themselves with 
Blackpool. Miss Brunton felt positive that her sister could not 
afford to go anywhere at all, but she gave great offence by saying 
so. Aggy asked how she could grudge the poor delicate children 
a fortnight at the seaside, when she was planning an expensive 
holiday on the Continent for herself. 

Mrs. Simpson did not realise that her sister was near a collapse. 
All her life she had leaned on Susan, taken her strength for 
granted, reckoned she had no troubles because she did not parade 
them. She had not the sense or the sympathy to see that even to 
the strong natures there come moments of discouragement. 

Aggy went to Blackpool early in the summer, about a month 
before the end of the term. Miss Brunton begged her to go later, 
and not take the elder children away from school, but Mrs. Simp- 
son observed that she had to study economy. Lodgings were 
cheap in June. 

“You have bought a great many new clothes,” said Susan, as 
she helped to pack. ‘I hope they are paid for!” 

‘They are,” said Mrs. Simpson shortly. 

“T can’t understand it,” persisted Susan. “ Last month you 
said you could not pay your bills until this month’s cheque had 
come, and now you have settled with the tradespeople and 
replenished the family wardrobe. Have you enough in your 
purse for your railway fares? And how are you going to pay 
your expenses at Blackpool ?” 
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“Oh, don’t poke and pry into my affairs!” said Aggy im- 
patiently. “The children would die without a change of air, and 
we can’t go about like Red Indians, in ragged blankets.” 

Miss Brunton did not feel reassured, but she could do nothing 
to stop the expedition. Fora day or two she enjoyed the silent, 
empty house, and then she suddenly began to hate it. The 
deserted rooms oppressed her, the lonely meals choked her. For 
the first time in her life she failed to outstep the blue devils 
always at her heels. She began to dwell on the future—and 
Heaven help the woman without mate or money who does that! 
She began to think that she could not afford the journey to Switzer- 
land. It would make a hole in the hundred pounds left of her 
savings—the only shield in case of emergency between her and 
destitution. Then a solemn word of warning from the great 
doctor she had consulted left her no choice. She promised him 
to go. After that she felt more cheerful, and made her plans. 
She was to start the very day school closed, soon after the 
Simpsons came back from Blackpool. 

The children looked rosy and sunburnt, but Aggy looked 
worried. Perhaps, if Miss Brunton had been as wide awake as 
usual, she would have guessed that her sister had something on 
her mind. But just at the end of term a week of great heat 
tried her to the utmost, and she had no strength or vision for 
anyone’s business but her own. 

At last speech-day arrived, and when the necessary festivities 
came to an end Miss Brunton walked home numb and dull with 
weariness. She felt too tired to travel, too tired to live. The 
little street seemed to pant beneath the sweltering sun; every 
window was set open and some front doors were ajar. It was 
quieter than usual, as if the heat had made the inmates idle and 
drowsy. But when Miss Brunton approached her sister’s house, 
alarming and familiar sounds reached her from one of the open 
upper windows—the uncontrolled sobs of a woman nearly in 
hysterics. For a moment Miss Brunton paused, inclined to run 
away. But habit proved too strong for her; she could not turn 
her back on a difficulty. She opened the door with her latchkey, 
and walked upstairs and into the front bedroom. There lay 
Aggy, crying, and laughing, and raving incoherently, while a 
frightened maid-servant stood near with a bottle of smelling-salts. 
Miss Brunton sent the girl out of the room, locked the door, and 
sat down. She knew that Aggy’s hysterics soon came to an end 
if no one tried to coax her out of them. In a few minutes Mrs. 
Simpson got off the bed and came to the window where her sister 
had taken a chair. 
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“ Good-bye!” she said with a sob. 
Miss Brunton did not answer. 
Aggy next went to her wardrobe and put on a hat and cloak. 

While she stood at the glass Miss Brunton went to the door and 

put the key in her pocket. Then she sat down again. She was 

too tired to talk, and she knew she would soon hear all about it. 

When Aggy found the door locked she pulled it noisily to and 

fro, and beat on it with her fists, and sobbed to her sister to come 

and open it at once. So Miss Brunton seized her wrists, and 
dragged her back to the window and made her sit down. The 
tussle was exhausting, but successful. 

“Let me go,” howled Aggy ; “I want to drown myself.” 

“Sit still, and don’t behave like an idiot,” said Miss Brunton. 
“The neighbours will hear you if you make such a row.” 

“T don’t care who hears me! I shall be dead in an hour, 
and then you'll be sorry. Give me the key this moment, 
Susan !” 

Miss Brunton sat still and waited until her sister sulkily left 
off crying ; then she said— 

“T want my tea, Aggy. Are you going to tell me what's the 
matter ?” 


“T don’t know whyI should! You can’t do anything! Read 
that!” 

Miss Brunton tooked the crumpled letter her sister held out, 
and as she read it her face turned wan and old. The letter said 
that unless Mrs. Simpson paid the hundred and forty pounds she 
had borrowed within forty-eight hours, the usual proceedings 
would be taken. In due course she must expect her furniture to 
be seized and sold in discharge of the debt. 

“You have been borrowing money,” said Miss Brunton. She 
showed no surprise, and her manner was heavy and hopeless rather 
than angry. Yet Aggy felt afraid. 

“T had to!” she protested. “I can’t let my children starve! 
It is impossible for an unmarried woman to understand what a 
mother——” 

Miss Brunton put up her hand to stem the torrent of 
words. 


“Who writes? Where did you get the money?” she 
asked. 

“T saw an advertisement in the Herald. His letters were 
most considerate at first. He said he did it to help people— 
especially ladies—and that he wanted no security. And now he 


is going to turn us into the streets; and the trustees will let 
him do it.” 
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“ How much do you owe?” 

Miss Brunton looked at the letter as she asked the question, 
and noted again that a hundred and forty pounds was the sum 
mentioned there. 

“T had a hundred pounds at Christmas,” said Aggy, beginning 
to sob again, and speaking with angry resentment; “I have 
paid him about twenty pounds as interest on it; and just before I 
went to Blackpool I had another forty. I couldn’t help it! You 
needn’t look at me like that, Susan! Give me the letter, and 
leave me to manage my own affairs. Only, before you start for 
Switzerland, tell me where I am to send your things. I suppose 
they won’t be sold up with mine!” 

Miss Brunton got up. 

“T must pay it,” she said. ‘I have the cheque for my salary 
inmy pocket and a hundred pounds at the bank. You can’t be 
left in a house without furniture. Besides—the disgrace e 

Miss Brunton broke off abruptly, and with a nervous twitch of 
her lips. Aggy cried, and said that in future she would let all 
the children die rather than borrow money to keep them alive. 
She followed her sister downstairs and poured out two cups 
of tea, 

“T will go and see Mr. Taylor at once,” said Miss Brunton 
when she had drunk the tea but not eaten anything with it. She 
found that food choked her. ‘ He must manage this business for 
us or we may be still more swindled.” 

Mr. Taylor had always acted as Professor Simpson’s solicitor. 

“It is not very pleasant to let other people know of one’s 
private affairs,” objected Aggy. 

“ When you have made a mess of them it is often necessary.” 

“ ’m sure I’m sorry you have to go out again,” said Aggy, who 
had gone back already to her usual injured tone. “ What time 
do you start to-morrow? Can I pack for you?” 

Miss Brunton turned on her. 

“Where do you think I should get the money now? From 
your money-lender ?” 

“Oh!” whimpered Aggy, “can’t you go?” 

“Of course not.” 

“T wish I had never told you. I wish you had let me drown 
myself. It would have been much better.” 

“I daresay it would,” said Miss Brunton impatiently, and she 
shut the door very quietly as she went out of the house because 
she longed to bang it. 

She saw Mr. Taylor’s managing clerk and gave him her 
instructions, and she came away possessing nothing in the world 
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but a couple of pounds in her purse which would have to last her 
until her salary fell due again. Perhaps if Mr. Taylor himself 
had seen her he would have made some different arrangement; 
but his clerk merely heard what she had to say, and promised to 
have the matter attended to at once. It never occurred to Miss 
Brunton that she could borrow the money. Perhaps it would not 
have been easy, but at any rate she did not think of it. She had 
never borrowed a penny in her life. 

As she left the office her head swam and her knees trembled. 
She clung to the railings and looked fearfully up and down the 
street lest any one should see her and speak to her. She felt 
bewildered and exhausted, so that she could not think of the 
morrow or question the wisdom of what she had just done. But 
her courage had come to an end for the time. She had fought 
a good fight, and now she thought with desire of rest. She walked 
slowly on, her eyes on the ground, her memory throwing up odd 
transient flashes from bygone days; broken pictures of hours that 
had been neither important nor especially happy; other pictures 
graven on her mind in the decisive moments of life. As long as 
the streets were quiet she remained in this half-stupefied condition ; 
but presently she had to walk through the noisiest street in 
Blackport, and there the traffic jarred cruelly on her irritable 
nerves. She hurried on, but the street was a long one, and she 
could not escape directly. One heavy lurry seemed to pursue her. 
It stopped when she stopped, and came after her when she ran on. 
At last she could bear it no longer, and she made a rush across the 
erowded road. She heard shouts, stared round, and suddenly 


felt afraid to go on. Something hit her violently in the 
chest 





* * 





* * 





* 


Aggy sat beside her looking very white and tearful. There 
were screens round the bed, but she could see by the ceiling that 
she lay in a large room. 

“Tt’s all right about the money,” she said. It was a great 
effort to speak, and she did not hear Aggy’s answer, because she 
lost consciousness again. Next time she opened her eyes she 
saw a doctor and a nurse as well as Aggy. She looked at her 
sister with mild surprise and wondered why the tears streamed 
down her poor, weak, little face. 

“T suppose I’m dying,” she thought. 

“Oh! Susan,” cried Aggy, “1 wish there was something 
I could do for you. I wish I had not let you go out again when 
you were so tired.” 

Susan’s eyes stared dreamily at her sister. 
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“T’m all right,” she whispered ; “the doctor said I only wanted 
rest. I’m going to get it.” 

She shut her eyes and they waited. Presently she opened them 
once more. 

“You go and look after the children,” she said to Aggy. 

Then she died. 











Rambles in Hertfordshire. 


Wuen William Cowper, himself a Hertfordshire man, dashed off 
“the diverting history of John Gilpin,” he little thought that he 
had made the Ware Road from London to Hertfordshire the best 
known in all Britain, that generation after generation would read 
with delight the story of that famous ride over the stones of 
Cheapside, on through merry Islington, past “The Bell” at 
Edmonton, to Ware. John Gilpin has familiarised to us that 
great north road more than all the pageantries of history that 
had passed before, eventful though they were. Had not Queen 
Elizabeth travelled by it when she held her court at her Castle of 
Hertford ? Familiar, too, it was to the lordly Cecils whose house 
of Theobalds was situated on the same road midway between 
London and Hertford. Hither also from his father’s country 
house at Gormanbury near St. Albans would come young Francis 
Bacon, the future Lord Chancellor, to visit his august uncle Lord 
Burleigh, in the hope of advancement in Elizabeth’s service. At 
Theobalds in 1603 James I. and VI. rested on his way from 
Scotland to London. It was a case of love at first sight, for 
James afterwards acquired Theobalds from the Cecils in exchange 
for royal Hatfield, and at Theobalds twenty-two years later he 
died. In a book which is less often read now-a-days, ‘The Letters 
of Howell,’ clerk to the Privy Council of Charles I., and the first 
Historiographer-Royal of England, there is an account of King 
James’s death. Howell happened to be at court at the time, and 
relates that “as soon as the King expired, the Privy Council sat, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour King Charles was proclaimed 
at Theobalds Court gate . . . This being done, I took my horse 
instantly and came to London first, except one, who was come a 
little before me, insomuch that I found the gates shut. His now 
Majesty took coach, and the Duke of Buckingham with him, and 
came to St. James; in the evening he was proclaimed at White- 
hall.” Truly there seems to have been many a race on this old 
Ware Road before John Gilpin’s time! Later still we find this 
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road the scene of Monmouth’s abortive conspiracy against 
Charles II., when the King’s coach was to have been stopped 
at the Rye House. 

Such references might be multiplied ad infinitum, and one 
might easily pass from the world of fact to the world of con- 
jecture. Did Shakespeare, for instance, travel by this road and 
inspect the great bed of Ware, referred to in his ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ on the way to Hitchin, that fine old market-town in the 
northern extremity of the county where dwelt his friend Chapman, 
the Elizabethan translator of Homer ? 

Our last reference will be to the father of English anglers, 
Izaak Walton. How gleefully he trod this road we know from 
the very opening lines of his ‘Compleat Angler,—‘ You are well 
overtaken, gentlemen; a good morning to you both. I have 
stretched my legs up Tottenham Hill to overtake you, hoping 
your business may occasion you towards Ware, whither I am 
going this fine, fresh May morning.” Old Izaak knew every part 
of that road. His was not a race like Gilpin’s and Howell’s. On 
he walked past Theobalds to the “‘ Thatched House” in Hoddesdon, 
where he and his scholars had their morning’s draught of ale 
before they began the serious business of the day, to wit, angling. 
The Lea and its tributaries, winding through the length and 
breadth of Hertfordshire, had been to Walton the scene of his not 
infrequent holiday from London, and they had gladdened his 
heart even as they must have done that of the still earlier 
patroness of hunting and fishing in the fifteenth century, Dame 
Juliana Berners, authoress of ‘The Book of St. Albans,’ 

Milton incidentally, but at the same time correctly, refers to 
the “sedgy Lea;” Armstrong, to the “silent Lee,” and Michael 
Drayton speaks of the “old Lea bragging of the Danish blood,” 
a reference to the slaughter of the Danes near Welwyn, where 
their name is still perpetuated in Danesbury. But the Lea has 
had more than a mere casual reference to it in our literature. It 
had its own poet three hundred years ago in that brilliant 
Elizabethan period. In his poem “A Tale of Two Swannes,” one 
William Vallens, a native of the county, described the “ fruitful 
fields of pleasant Hertfordshire,’ and the course of the river from 
its source— 


““Whence Lea doth spring, not farre from Kempton towne,” 


past “ Whethamsted, so called of the corne,” and Bishops Hatfield 
to Hertford— 
“The chiefest towne 
Of all the shire, and greatest of accompt, 
Defended with a castle of some strength 
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Well walled, dyched, and amended late, 
By her, the onely mirror of the world, 
Our gracious Queen and Prince Elizabeth,” 


and thence due south to Theobalds— 


“ The new and worthy seat 
Of famous Cicill, treasoror of the land, 
Whose wisdom, counsell, skill of Prince’s state 
The world admires.” 
(Quoted from Cussan’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire,’) 


Following the course thus mapped out for us as long ago as 
1589, I, too, have rambled from ‘‘ Kempton towne” or the village 
of Kimpton. A glance at the map will show that this typical 
Hertfordshire village lies in the very centre of the county, and 
is distant some five-and-twenty miles, as the crow flies, from 
London Bridge; but who shall reckon the distance by road along 
these winding Hertfordshire lanes? Three miles from the nearest 
railway station, Wheathampstead, and removed from the line of 
the great north roads, so full, as we have seen, of historical 
associations, Kimpton is a centre for those fine old English lanes 
that radiate in all directions, past “hamlets brown and dim- 
discovered spires.” In brightest noonday the lanes lie buried in 
shadow amid their high hedge-rows of hazel, holly, and hawthorn, 
beech, elm, and oak. In the spring these hedges are white with 
may. In August they are white with great creamy clusters of 
wild clematis, and dotted with the pink of the bramble flower. 
Sometimes, too, they are half smothered in bracken. Now and 
then, as they border a residential estate, the hedges are clipped, 
and form a wall of greenery; but, planted as they must have 
been centuries ago, in many places they have long since grown 
far beyond the reach of the hedger’s knife or the pruning-shears. 
In Scottish fields the farmer can plough right up to the dry-stone 
“dyke” that separates them from the highway, but here Nature 
holds prodigal sway over acre upon acre monopolised by these old 
hedges. What a world of interest to the lover of Nature there is 
to be found in these old lanes! Where can you find more 
unfamiliar as well as familiar wildflowers, a richer luxuriance of 
woodbine? In nutty autumn these lanes form a children’s 
paradise, and already the hollies give promise of a rich harvest 
of holly-berries for Christmastide to mingle with the bays and 
rosemary. 

Linger for a moment at the gateway that breaks the hedge and 
reveals a field of trifolium. What a blaze of imperial purple, and 
how beautifully it contrasts with the wheat-field beyond! This 
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county is celebrated for its wheat. As we have already noted, 
Wheathampstead was “so called of the corn” centuries ago, and 
Sir Henry Chauncey in his grand old-fashioned history of the 
county, published in 1700, also points out that this parish was 
“go called from the great plenty of excellent wheat which that 
place afforded.” To-day the wheat-harvest is as fine as ever it 
could have been in the days of Vallens or Chauncey, and it is 
curious to note, as the result of this excellence in wheat, that the 
chief industry of the district is the manufacture of straw hats. 
Wherever you turn the women of the village or hamlet are busy 
plaiting straw for the markets at Hitchin, St. Albans, Luton, and 
Dunstable. The old adage, “Make hay while the sun shines,” is 
locally interpreted, ‘‘ Make straw hats while the sun shines,” and 
accordingly a spell of exceptionally warm weather causes a 
season of unexampled prosperity also as far as the local industry 
is concerned. It is most interesting to drive into Hitchin on a 
Tuesday morning and observe the tidy women-folk walking into 
market with their large parcels of plaited straw, and returning 
with neat bundles of straw to resume their busy task. Like 
knitting, it is a task that requires nimble fingers, but allows the 
workers to gossip out of doors or wander about with their children. 
Unfortunately, in accordance with the inexorable economic laws 
of supply and demand, the workers are many and the remunera- 
tion small. The odd shillings to be earned by straw-plaiting are 
nevertheless eagerly sought after by the thrifty peasants of 
Hertfordshire. 

To return to our leafy lane, beyond the wheat-field lies the 
farmhouse with its great barns and outhouses, nestling in an 
orchard. Now we are at the gate, and can admire the wonderful 
colouring with which time has painted the old brick walls and 
the cross-beams of oak that grew in Elizabethan woods. The 
roofs, too, are a study—great high roofs that slope down almost to 
the ground on one side of the house. They are often thatched, 
green and lichened, but even the red tiles acquire a venerable 
moss-grown appearance and harmonise with the red brick of the 
walls. Here the bricks may have at one time been painted with 
whitewash, but now they are a pale yellow: there they have 
been coated with stucco, and where that has crumbled away the 
old deep red brick reveals itself. The whole picture is mellowed 
into one soft pervading tone of warm colouring, like the “deep 
russet-orange lichen’s melancholy gold.” What revelations of 
colour are lost to Scottish artists by the universal use, north of 
the Tweed, of cold grey stones and slated roofs! 

Now our old road opens upon a heath or common, so pleasing a 
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feature in an English landscape, and in Scotland conspicuous only 
by its absence. Englishmen have had the knack of preserving 
their rights to these commons ; but in Scotland a hungry nobility 
seem long ago to have swallowed up every inch of land but the 
king’s highway. Such open spaces are to be found all round 
Kimpton, Wheathampstead Common, Bower Heath, Codicote 
Heath, Peters Green, Chiltern Green, etc. Wheathampstead 
Common has been invaded by a golf club, and a splendid course it 
makes with its close-cropped turf, its hillocks and hollows and 
patches of gorse and heather. Codicote or Caldecote Heath is 
more luxuriant, and the heather is so long and full, so rich in 
colour and so fragrant, that you can lounge on its southern slope 
and with eyes half-closed dream of the heather hills that girt 
Loch Awe. 

Another feature essentially English is the cheery inn that over- 
looks the common. From that upper latticed window the jolly 
innkeeper of yore would watch the solitary horseman of romance 
crossing the heath, and perhaps hint his opinion of the traveller 
to the “ gentlemen of the road ”—the Claud Duvals—who found it 
convenient to keep on good terms with mine host. But those days 
are gone, and now we can take our ease at our inn with its deep 
bay windows on either side of the entrance, its swinging sign- 
post, its horse-trough, pump, and outdoor settle. Enter and you 
will find that the bay window forms a delightful sunny recess 
with a seat all round. In one instance a branch of a vine from 
the adjoining greenhouse had been trained into this recess, and 
round the window bunches of grapes were hanging, some begin- 
ning to purple in the warm August sun. The fireplace is often a 
great old-fashioned one, with seats on either side of the “ ingle- 
neuk,” right under the chimney, whilst framed over one of these 
fireplaces I found the following verse from Sir Matthew Hale :— 


“A Sabbath well spent 

Brings a week of content 
And health for the toils of the morrow, 

But a Sabbath profaned 

Whate’er may be gained 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 
There is indeed an almost Puritanical simplicity about many of 
the old inns and alehouses, often in keeping with the old-world 
names of their proprietors, as for example, Amos Gale, Shadrach 
Meade, Samuel Ward, or Mary Ann Mulcock. The names of the 
inns would require a paper to themselves. ‘The Three Horse- 
Shoes” has for its rival across the road “ The Four Horse-Shoes.” 
At Peters Green the sign of the “ Half Moon” nods complacently 
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across the heath to “The Bright Star.” A favourite name in 
many a village is derived from the number of bells in the tower 
of the parish church : thus there is “ The Six Bells” at St. Michael’s, 
where Lord Bacon lies buried, and Hatfield and Luton have each 
their “ Eight Bells.” The bull, the bell, the plough, the rose and 
crown, the George and the dragon, the red lion, are old stagers to 
be found everywhere, reminding one of Joseph Addison’s delightful 
essay in the earlier Spectators on the sign-posts of London, in 
which he says that “our streets are filled with blue boars, black 
swans, and red lions, not to mention flying pigs and hogs in 
armour.” 

All anglers will remember how frequently Walton refers to the 
Hertfordshire inns: the “ Thatcht House” at Hoddesdon, where he 
had his first “cup of ale and a little rest,” and the honest alehouse 
where he found “a cleanly room, lavender in the windowes, and 
twenty ballads stuck about the wall;” where the linen looked 
white and smelt of lavender, and where by the way the hostess 
was “both cleanly and conveniently handsome.” (Old Izaak 
evidently loved to be served by a handsome Hebe.) Then there 
were “mine host Rickabies, at ‘the George, in Ware,” and the 
alehouse near Waltham Cross with the inviting designation of 
“ Catch-her-by-the-way.” 

There are, however, far too many licensed premises in Hertford- 
shire. Every little village seems to have half-a-dozen at least ; 
but we learn from Mr. Cussan’s exhaustive history, that this 
disproportionate number of licensed houses has been a vexed 
question for centuries. So long ago as 1577, the subject attracted 
the notice of the Government, and a special commission was 
appointed by the Privy Council to inquire into the number of 
inns, taverns, and alehouses in the county. The commissioners 
reported that “as we find some of the kepers of the said innes and 
alehouses of good welth, so do we finde the greatest nombre of 
them vearie simple houses and the inhabitants of them vearie 
poore.” This description still applies. Little seems to have been 
done to reduce their number. ‘There are still the fine old coaching 
inns and the “vearie simple” alehouses—so very simple indeed 
that most of the alehouse keepers, to judge from their signboards, 
seemed to eke out a livelihood in some other way. It is as likely 
as not that much of their small beer in stock is used in home 
consumption. Of the infrequent customer the hostess might 
often have occasion to exclaim with Mariana in the moated grange, 
“He cometh not!” An attempt was make by His Highness the 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth to license only those inn- 
keepers who were well affected towards his government: and at 
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the same time he forbade the “ playing at Tables, Billiard Table, 
Shovel-Board, Card Dice, Ninepins, Pigeon Holes, or the keeping 
Bowling Alley or Bowling Green.” This was in 1656. The firs: 
edition of the ‘Compleat Angler,’ published in 1653, shows that 
even honest Izaak, or at least his companions, were not above 
playing at one of those proscribed games, for we find them (Peter 
and Coridon) going to an honest alehouse on one occasion, and 
playing at shovel-board half the day. “All the time that it rained 
we were there, and as merry as they that fished.” I wonder 
what Walton thought of Cromwell’s “ unco guid” legislation, and 
whether he rendered himself liable to imprisonment by playing 
shovel-board at an inn any time between 1656 and 1660? After 
all, these enactments had come too late in the day. Four years 
later the merry bells rang in the Restoration, and poor old Noll’s 
legislation was forgotten. 

Forgotten perhaps for a time, inasmuch as the harmless 
pleasures of the bowling alley and green might now be renewed ; 
but the salutary effect of Cromwell’s rule has not been forgotten. 
Reference has already been made to such names as Shadrach, 
Samuel, and Amos occurring in the district. If nomenclature 
means anything at all, surely a pious race sleeps in the little 
churchyard at Ayott St. Lawrence, when one can cull from the 
gravestones, apart from the popular Christian names of Mary, 
James and John, such other peculiarly Biblical names as Esther, 
Lydia, Martha, Sarah, Abigail, Daniel, Jeremiah, Joseph, and 
Jonathan. We may still be reaping the fruits of the Puritan 
régime in the possession of a sober and industrious peasantry, but 
why, oh! why was it necessary to condemn “ ninepins,” and sanc- 
tion, or at least fail to prevent, the whitewashing of the parish 
churches, the destruction of the stained glass, and the tearing up 
of the brasses from their matrices on the chancel floors? ‘“ Golden 
priests with wooden chalices, are better than wooden priests with 
golden chalices;” but if the churches were rightly purged of 
their “ wooden priests,” might not the “ golden chalices ” have 
been allowed to remain ? 

English ecclesiologists, however, have much to be thankful for 
in this respect, when we remember the iconoclastic zeal of the 
Scottish Reformers, coupled with the wanton destruction that 
signalised the Earl of Hertford’s invasions of Scotland; and we 
may wander among the parish churches of England, so picturesque 
a feature in the landscape with their slender spires or great 
battlemented curfew towers, without evidence of the fiercer 


phases of sectarian strife being continually thrust upon our 
Vision. 
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To enter into an account of the parish churches of Hertfordshire 
would carry us far beyond the limits of this paper. I can only 
glance at one here and there. Accustomed as we are to our 
massive churches of hewn stone, one cannot help noticing that 
in Hertfordshire they are mostly built either of the small flints, 
such as the plough turns over in the fields in this district, or of 
brick and flint harled. On the banks of the river Ver at St. 
Albans, I found that the Roman remains of ancient Verulam were 
of similar construction, stratas of cemented flints alternating with 
horizontal rows of old Roman brick. The older parts of St. Albans 
Cathedral were very similar in treatment to the old wall at 
Verulam, and in fact the Roman remains formed a convenient 
quarry for the founders of the abbey, or cathedral, as it has now 
become. Beginning with the great brick Norman tower, transepts, 
and choir, the archeologist can follow step by step westwards 
down the nave, and eastwards to the Lady Chapel, the history of 
church architecture from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries. 
Contrast, for example, the almost savage grandeur of the transepts, 
Paul de Caen’s work, as if hewn out of a mountain, with the 
delicate tracery of the Lady Chapel. 

On entering St. Albans Cathedral from the west doorway, I 
was struck with the entire absence of colour. Here are no 
“ storied windows richly dight.” Some there are in the distant 
Lady Chapel beyond the altar screen, but they are invisible from the 
nave. Even the old-world frescoes are a faded brown colour on a 
faded yellow background. Six hundred years ago they had been 
painted by the monks, but time has well-nigh obliterated them. 
One can just make out that the series dealt with the subject of 
our Lord’s crucifixion. The richness of detail is lost. The dim 
figure on the cross, like the one outstanding truth which the 
frescoes are meant to keep in remembrance, alone remains, Even 
the exquisitely carved reredos, the high altar screen, and the Saint’s 
Chapel have all been left without colour, and the sun shines in 
through the unglazed windows. That this has not always been 
the case, we know from the fresco paintings and from the old 
painted ceiling of the choir, with its chequered design and the 
legend I.H.S. in alternate squares. 

It is remarkable how little of the pre-Reformation glass is to 
be found here. Few churches have been spared as York Minster 
was. There are some interesting specimens of old glazing in 
Luton church, and some tiny bits at Hitchin; but if the parish 
churches are poor in so fragile a relic of medizvalism as stained 
glass, they are rich in other features of archeological interest of 
a more durable nature. Foremost among these is the old Gothic 
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rood-screens, sometimes separating the choir from the transepts 

and nave, sometimes marking off the chapels. Fine specimens 
of these I found at Hitchin, Wheathampstead, and Kimpton, and 
at Luton in Bedfordshire. The interesting early Norman church 
of St. Michael’s contains some old wainscoting, and a carved oak 
pulpit and communion-table, all pre-Reformation work. The 
monumental brasses to be found on the floors of many of the 
churches are not only beautiful as works of art, with their 
heraldic scrolls and quaint Gothic lettering, but they are also 
valuable as illustrative of medieval costume. Very fine brasses 
are still to be seen in St. Albans Cathedral, and in Wheat- 
hampstead and Hitchin churches; but, as already pointed out, 
too often the place where they once were is indicated by the brass 
pins which fixed them to the paved floor, or by the matrice where 
their outlines can still be traced. 

I have already referred to the churchyard of Ayott St. Law- 
rence. The hamlet itself, consisting, as it does, of the manor, the 
old and new church, the vicarage, and half-a-dozen picturesque 
cottages, is one of the most beautiful in the county. Its old 
Gothic church, dating from the fifteenth century, is now an ivy- 
mantled ruin. When Sir Henry Chauncey wrote his history it 
was still used for public worship, and he notes that the chancel 
windows were “adorned with curious pictures in stained and 
painted glass, beyond many other churches.” In 1779 we find 
the old church deserted because it was said to be in a ruinous 
condition, and a brick church, with a Greek portico, consecrated 
in its stead. Fortunately, the fagade only is exposed to view at 
the west end of a noble park. The naked brick walls of the rest 
of the building are mercifully hid by sheltering trees. ‘This 
church need never have been built at.all, but these were not the 
days of church “restorations.” In the eighteenth century the 
beauties of Gothic architecture were unappreciated, and the old 
fane once deserted went rapidly to ruin. 

On the last Sunday evening of August I wandered by lane and 
stile-path from Kimpton to Ayott St. Lawrence. Involuntarily 
I lingered by the wicket-gate leading into the churchyard, to 
admire the fine old square tower with its Gothic louver windows. 
Passing up the churchway path, and stepping on to the velvet 
turf, I walked with noiseless step into the roofless nave, where 
the font still stands among the grass. Here a pedestal tomb, 
once richly carved, supports the recumbent effigies, now sadly 
mutilated, of a knight and his lady. Yonder a single mural 
monument adorns the walls. On the south side of the chancel 
there are the remains of a piscina, and the arches that once 
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spanned the nave still disclose, where they are not completely 
hidden from view by the thickly matted ivy, a boss of leaves or 
an angel’s head. The western doorway, now closed for ever, is 
ornamented with a simple moulding of leaves. 

Not a breath of wind rustled the stately trees that shut out the 
little world of the hamlet from this last resting-place; and as I 
walked up the grassy aisle that leads into the south chancel 
chapel, thence into the chancel itself, and down the nave to the 
old belfry again, I thought how simply beautiful this church 
must have been in its prime, “ beyond many other churches,” as 
Chauncey quaintly puts it. Suddenly, out of the summer-evening 
stillness, arose in a joyous outburst of song the thanksgiving 
hymn of the Virgin, the “ Magnificat” of the Church of England 
prayer-book. An invisible choir and a pealing organ seemed to 
have filled once more the ruined aisle with melody. Again all was 
quiet, and again—this time like a lullaby—the ivy-mantled choir 
echoed the calm, inspiring Song of Simeon—the “‘ Nunc Dimittis.” 
It was the evensong at the “new” parish church in the park. 
The doors were open, as is the custom in summer-time, and the 
music floated across the pathway to the neglected shrine. The 
old church wanted nothing more to add to its impressiveness. 
Through the whim of a country squire it was no longer thronged 
with worshippers, but Sabbath after Sabbath the spirit of praise 
and prayer passed from the new to the old, and lingered among 
the gravestones sculptured all with their Old Testament names, 
their Esthers, their Abigails, their Daniels, and their Jonathans— 
memorials of a closed page of English history. 

But late August twilights are short, and the kindly vicar, 
mindful that his little flock could read only with difficulty in 
such a waning light, had chosen a familiar closing hymn. As I 
wended back to Kimpton the western sky crimsoned, the bats 
began to flutter in the empty belfry, and into the still air 
arose the voices of the worshippers singing Newman’s immortal 
hyma— 

“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on.” 


Artuur GRANT. 











Martin Schenk, the Man who never Smiled. 


A BALLAD OF THE DUTCH AND SPANISH WARS.” 


By WILLIAM CAIRNS. 


Sir Martin Schenk from his castle on the Waal executes a night attack 
on Nimeguen. Surprising and killing the guards at the gate of St. 
Anthony, he enters the city. Possessing himself of a house that fronts 
on it, he seeks to hold the square until the arrival of re-enforcements., 
The expedition fails in the manner related. 

“On the evening of the 10th of August, 1589, there was a wedding- 
feast in one of the splendid mansions of the stately city. The festivities 
were prolonged until deep in the summer night, and the harp and viol 
were still inspiring the feet of the dancers, when on a sudden, in the 
midst of the holiday groups, appeared the grim visage of Martin Schenk, 
the man who never smiled. Clad in no wedding garment, but in armour 
of proof, with morion on head and sword in hand, the great freebooter 
strode heavily through the ball-room, followed by a party of those terrible 
musketeers who never gave or asked for quarter, while the affrighted 
revellers fluttered away before them.”—.Motley. 


"Tis pleasant to look on the summer sun 
As it sails thro’ the summer sky; 
"Tis good to behold in a human face 
A kindly smile, a laughing eye, 
And lips that are parted in happy mirth; 
"Tis good to have brightness in heaven above, 
And here, below, upon earth. 


* Martin Schenk, a celebrated German free-lance, in the early part of 
his connection with the wars of this period, took service with William 
the Silent, but in consequence of a disagreement left him, and with his 
band of mercenaries joined the armies of Philip II. Dissatisfied with 
the way in which Philip and Parma rewarded him, he again revolted, and 
for the rest of his career remained faithful tc the cause of Dutch indepen- 
dence. Successful in nearly all his undertakings, of desperate courage, 
and of a gloomy and fierce temper, he was regarded by his enemies with 
almost superstitious fear and hate. Mothers would terrify unruly 
children with his name, and many people declared him to be in league 
with the devil. 
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But the ice and snow will come, I trow; 
The northern wind blow loud: 

On earth’s cold breast may darkly rest 
The shadow of many a heavy cloud; 

And the heart of man with fear grow chill, 
When tyranny grinds him down; 

And dread and horror pursue him still, 
Whether be wander in field or town; 
And his face no longer be mild and kind, 
But dark as the thought that lurks behind. 

In many an age and in many a land, 

The hardened brow and the bloody hand 
Shall meet employment find ; 

And deeds that are wild and stern be met 
By deeds that are stern and wild. 

Then list to a tale of Martin Schenk, 
The man who never smiled. 


Sir Martin bade his trumpeter send forth a ringing blast, 

As toward where fair Nimeguen lay an eager look he cast. 

He thought upon its churches, well stocked with relics old; 

Its mansions, stored with massy plate; its coffers, filled with 
gold. 

And one and all, at trumpet-call, came Martin’s warlike band 

In their strong and rugged hold beside the Waal in Guelderland. 


“Ho! For Nimeguen! Man each barge! Through the dark 
night we steer, 

For long enough, with idle hands, I trow we’ve tarried here. 

The wealth that gilds each burgher we will quickly make our own, 

And naked strip the craven slaves who crawl round Philip’s 
throne.” 

Toward the rich city’s distant towers they look with greedy eyes— 

“Now let him linger here behind who fears to clutch the prize. 

We trust to drain their Rhenish wine, to sack their popish 
hoards. 

Do thou but place us in the town—the rest to our good swords.” 


Now dark and silent is the hour; thrust from the river side, 

Adown the Waal the barges float upon the midnight tide. 

With flood and freshet newly swelled, the Waal is swift and 
strong ; 

Upon its rapid current borne, the black hulls sweep along, 

And as they near the dusky wharves that stand beside the gate, 

Which if they win and pass within, woe on the city’s fate! 
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Bold Martin sends, with timely heed, a warning through the 
dark— 

“Now ready be to moor the boats, nor overshoot the mark. 

We speed along, the stream is strong; and, if beyond we glide, 

*T will naught avail to turn and fight against the wind and tide.” 


His warning did not idly fall, they promptly moored each 
barge ; 

“Now see ye land without a sound!” was Martin’s further 
charge. 

Then warily they onward move, till, on the midnight air, 

In loud and sudden accents rings the challenge, “Who goes 
there?” 

Too late, too late, they win the gate; the drowsy guards they 
slay, 

And through Nimeguen’s empty streets they take their stealthy 
way. 


A wedding gay had graced, that day, a house beside the square; 

A marriage feast the mirth increased, and many a guest was 
there. 

The dancers trip it merrily, as lightly goes the ball— 

But hark! what threatening sounds are these that echo from the 
hall ? 

The player’s bow across the strings no longer nimbly slips, 

The burgher stays the lifted cup untasted at his lips. 

How comes it at that peaceful hour such clamours enter there? 

What means that stamp of iron heels upon the oaken stair? 

Each at his neighbour glances, in pale and anxious doubt; 

But gaily, ’mid the sudden pause, the merry host cries out— 

“‘Now let the music louder play, and broach another cask; 

Some jovial friends are these, I trow, who come in merry mask.” 

But his flushed cheeks, the while he speaks, with fear grow 
deadly white; 

Men in amaze all breathless gaze, and women shriek with fright. 

No jovial wedding guests were those who through the doorway 
filed ; 

For at their head was Martin Schenk—the man who never 
smiled. 


All backward shrink; nor any think of merriment or dance, 

As down the room, with heavy stride, there stalks the grim 
free-lance. 

Some motionless with terror stand, while others gain the square 

And madly through Nimeguen rush, with cries of wild despair, 
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For heavily her burghers sleep, nor deem such danger near; 

And some leap up with courage stout, and some crouch down 
in fear, 

As loudly on each startled ear the direful warning falls, 

“Ho! cast off sleep, and quit your beds! Fell Schenk’s within 
your walls!” 

Soon turret, tower, and steeple clang forth their wild alarms, 

And, louder than the crashing bells, rings out the cry, “To 
arms!” 

The captains hurry to and fro, the torch’s flaring light 

Flashes on many a cap of steel, donned quickly for the fight. 

Then spreads a cry from man to man through all that armed 
rout, 

“He holds a house beside the square! Ho! forward! Hunt 
him out!” 


Upon the eastward sky appears a streak of early grey, 

And morn comes o’er the city’s roofs to light a desperate fray, 

For in the square is Martin Schenk, and now, from out each 
street, 

Nearer, and nearer yet, resound the tramp of marching feet, 

And the loud voice that gives command, and hollow beat of drum. 

“Now stand ye to your arms!” cries Schenk. “ Hark to your 
foes! They come! 

And well ye know, howe’er it go, however fierce the fight, 

Though it should last from early dawn until the fall of night, 

That Martin Schenk (though void of help, he hold this ground 
till noon), 

Howe’er beset, ne’er turned him yet from Spaniard or Walloon.” 


Beneath the growing light of day, that pales the torch’s glare, 

The townsmen throng the open space and form across the 
square ; 

And many a man, beholding Schenk, with daunted mien draws 
back, 

While others curse that “fiend of hell,” impatient for the attack. 

One panting moment yet they stand, and glare upon their foes; 

Then, rushing on the wolfish band, in deadly strife they close. 


Fear-stricken dames, with pallid looks, the open casements crowd, 

And some in silence tell their beads, while others pray aloud. 

Fierce Martin now hews down a son; now has a husband sunk; 

And now some gallant lover’s blood the trampled earth has 
drunk, 
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And still, as broader spread the dawn before the rising day, 

Upon the iron scales of war the conflict doubtful lay; 

As, hotly pressed, the citizens back from their foemen bear, 

Wild shrieks that rend the sky are cast upon the trembling air, 

“Ah! heavenly powers! what fate is ours, if Schenk the town 
should take! 


Great God on high, to Thee we cry, for our dear Lady’s sake!” 


A hideous gash, a direful stab, some shrinking girl appals, 
Who, with a low and stifled cry reels back, and faints, and falls : 
Another stands, with tight-clenched hands, with lips compressed 
and white, 
With cheeks like death and bated breath, to watch how goes 
the fight. 
And timid matrons wail and weep, as friend and foe alike 
Sink ‘neath the stroke of musket-stock, or deadly thrust of pike. 
But fiercer, deadlier grows the strife; the tears of weeping dame 
Too weak to stay their wrathful hands and end the desperate game. 
What prayers could turn their savage ire to pity or remorse? 
In many a ghastly pool they tread, o'er many a stiffening corse; 


And still from ’mid the din of arms come scream, and oath, and 
shout ; 


And the fierce cry of Martin Schenk, “No quarter! Fight 
it out!” 


Of what avail against such odds, or hardihood, or skill? 

E’en Martin Schenk must fail to bend fate to his iron will. 
Thrice they retreat into the house, and thrice regain the square ; 
But ever does the foe increase, and still no help is there, 
For, on the swoll’n and rapid Waal, in reckless haste borne down, 
Those who were hurrying to their aid have overshot the town. 
The overladen barges meet with dull and heavy sound, 

As in mid-stream they labour to bring them safely round; 
Till, helplessly together locked, they down the current swing, 
And many a weary hour must pass ere any aid they bring. 


Meanwhile, within Nimeguen, above the trampled slain, 

Still, hand to hand and foot to foot, they fiercely tug and strain. 
But thinner now has grown his band, and, though at heavy cost 
Each life is sold, well is it seen that Martin’s hope is lost; 
Though bleeding from a gaping wound, he yet maintains the fight, 
And curses every craven who dares to dream of flight. 

One cries, “The boats! our only chance! The boats we yet may 

gain!” 
And, turning, at a single stroke Schenk cleaves him to the brain. 
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His bloodshot eyes with frenzy burn, his teeth he grinds in wrath, 
As through the foes that hem them in they cut a desperate path. 
In vain he seeks to stem the tide, all hope of aid is past; 
Though each with dogged fierceness fights, each knows the die 
is cast, 
For hot with vengeance the pursuit that closes on their track ; 
And ever, as they halt and turn, and fiercely drive it back, 
“Now stand and hold the ground,” cries Schenk ; “it is not yet 
too late.” 
But still, as off again they draw, while making for the gate, 
Their foes are pressing on them, their courage waxing cold, 
And through the Gate of Anthony the combat slowly rolled. 


Far down upon the heaving flood their comrades they descry, 

As the Waal beneath the morning sun goes rushing swiftly by. 

Their cry of baffled fury swells above the din of blows, 

And loud the cheer for victory that rises from their foes. 

And some are forced into the Waal; some leap into the boats; 

And some, in madness, turn and fly full at their foemen’s throats. 

Fell Martin plies his savage sword in blind and reckless rage: 

The latest man of all is he to quit that bloody stage. 

Wildly the vengeful clamour swells, each heart with fury burns, 

When, for the last time ere he leaps, his scowling face he turns. 

As those who press behind the throng behold that hated frown, 

“Let any ’scape but he!” they yell. “Close on him! Hew him 
down !” 

In front (as, like a baited bull, he turns to face each foe), 

“A devil he! No man!” they cry. “ Bear back and let him 
go ! ” 

Now out upon the whirling stream the crowded barges sweep, 

And from the hindmost comes a shout, ‘“‘ Ho! Leap, Sir Martin! 
Leap!” 

He leaped! but ere he reached the boat it foundered in the 
wave, 


And he, who ’scaped his foes on land, found in the flood his 
grave. 
The Waal rolled darkly over him, beneath its current wild 


Sank, to his death, grim Martin Schenk—the man who never 
smiled. 











Captain Roy's Adventure.” 


Tue defeat of General Dupont at Bailen on 19th July, 1808, and 
the surrender of his entire division of 18,000 men to Generals 
Castagnos and Reding, necessitated King Joseph’s speedy retreat 
from Madrid, orders being also at once issued for the concentra- 
tion of all outlying detachments at the capital, preparatory to their 
march towards the Pyrenees, where it was proposed to halt until 
the Emperor could send reinforcements into the country. 

The position of the French forces, scattered as they were, was 
indeed most critical. The Spaniards did not stay to reflect that 
their finest regiments were with Napoleon in the north, that navy 
they had none, and that all the passes in the Pyrenees were in the 
hands of the enemy ; they rose as one man, and from one end of 
Spain to the other rang the awful cry of “ Death to the French!” 
And so incessant were the attacks of the Guerillas that the troops 
could nowhere move except in large bodies; any small party of 
Frenchmen who were captured being put to death with every 
circumstance of revolting barbarity. 

There were detachments of French troops at Ocagna, Tembleque, 
and Madridejos, respectively fifty, sixty-five and eighty miles due 
south of Madrid, and the officer who was selected for the perilous 
work of conveying to the commanders of these garrisons the 
instructions to at once march on Madrid was Captain Roy, of the 
Etat Major. 

Accompanied by a suitable escort, Roy at once set out on the 
duty that had been assigned to him—a duty which, he was well 
aware, was accompanied with very serious dangers, for every effort 
was made by the Guerillas to capture officers travelling with 
despatches, whoever fell into the hands of the marauding parties 
meeting with very short shrift, if he was not also horribly ill- 
treated beforehand. It is certain that Brigadier-General René, 
who was seized while on his way to join the army of observation 

* The narrative is taken from ‘Les Francais en Espagne,’ by 
J.J. E. Roy. 
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of the Gironde, was plunged by the furious peasants into a vat of 
boiling water, the same terrible fate befalling, among other 
officers, Captain Cayuder of the Staff, and Commissary Vaugrez. 

Captain Roy rode off to Ocagna, and there seeing General 
Moncey handed him the order he bore. Showing but very little 
consideration, and without even allowing Roy time to rest, 
Moncey at once despatched him to Tembleque and Madridejos. 
He only entered Tembleque at a late hour, and had yet some 
fifteen miles to cover ere he reached the end of his hard day’s riding. 
Hastily snatching a meal and changing his horse and escort, he 
again mounted and rode to Madridejos, arriving there at 9 p.m. so 
worn out with fatigue and so stiff and sore that he could hardly 
move one foot before the other. Giving the despatches to the 
Commandant of the town, Roy inquired from this officer where he 
could find a lodging for the night, as he was dead tired and sorely 
wanted rest. 

“You can take my bed,” was the reply of the Commandant, 
“for I shall not be able to sleep at all to-night. I have to see to 
the departure of the garrison, for we must be en route early 
to-morrow. Let me warn you,” he added, “that you have not 
very much time for repose, so make the most of it.” 

Roy thanked him heartily for his kindness, and, accepting his 
hospitable offer, was soon buried in profound slumber. 

When he awoke it was broad day. He looked at his watch, but 
it had stopped, and as well as he could judge by the sun it must 
have been somewhere about six o'clock. The most profound 
silence reigned everywhere. There was no clash of arms or words 
of sharp command, no tramp of men or rumbling of wheels. All 
was absolutely still. Then Roy recollected what the Commandant 
had told him about making an early start. But had he already 
left with the garrison? Surely he could not have so deserted 
an old comrade! 

While these reflections occurred to him and he began to realize 
the full horror of the situation, he heard in the distance a 
murmuring sound, which momentarily increased in volume, and 
which soon became a tumultuous uproar, in the midst of which he 
caught the sharp ring of musket shots and the cries of “Long 
live King Ferdinand!” with the more sinister shouts of “ Death to 
the French!” Still stiff and sore with his yesterday’s ride, Roy 
rose from his bed and went to the windows, and glancing through 
the venetians he saw an immense crowd of armed peasants, who 
were tearing through the street—running, rather than marching 
in the direction taken by the troops that had quitted Madridejos. 
Some few were mounted and appeared to be the chiefs of this 
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improvised soldiery. They all wore Andalusian hats, with open 
coats of a brown colour, the distinctive mark of the leaders being 
a long sword and a species of gold sash. The multitude advanced 
shouting patriotic songs and brandishing their weapons. 

Captain Roy at once grasped the desperate position he was in, 
the town clearly being in the possession of these people, who had 
appeared directly the French left; and now what possible chance 
was there of escape! The crowd were evidently following the 
retreating soldiers in the hope of seizing any loiterers, and this 
was why they did not linger on the way. Roy noticed that all 
the doors and windows in the street were closed, just as they were 
in the house he occupied, but presently these men would certainly 
return, when of course he must be discovered and butchered ; for 
savages such as these were not likely to trouble themselves with 
prisoners. 

Cursing the shameful behaviour of those who had thus deserted 
him, he dressed in haste, determining to sell his life dearly; 
then leaving the room he went over ths house with a view to 
see if he could possibly effect his escape, and gaining the open 
country, rejoin the French columns. Animated by this fresh 
hope, he descended rapidly to the ground floor, where he found the 
door of a species of ante-room was open. The sound of a man 
snoring now attracted his attention, and cautiously entering the 


apartment, to his intense surprise he found, fast asleep on a bench, 
a French hussar! Beside him were empty bottles and the 
remains of some bread and a ham, and in the midst of all the 
mess and litter on the table, a paper folded in the form of a letter. 
Here probably was what might explain the situation, and true 
enough the envelope was indeed addressed to himself. Tearing 
it open, he read as follows :— 


“T have just received advices that Castagnos is approaching in force, 
and that his advance-guard will probably reach this to-morrow before 
mid-day. He desires to attack us in the town, being ignorant of our 
intended departure. To avoid entanglements and to have our road to 
Madrid left open, it becomes necessary to march this night. I have 
ordered the departure of the garrison in two columns at2a.m. I have 
charged the hussar whom I have sent with this letter to get your horse 
ready and to awake you in time to join the second column. I shall be this 
evening at Ocagna. Aw revoir.—LE COMMANDANT——” 


All was now explained. The unfortunate hussar who had had 
orders to awake Captain Roy, while awaiting the hour of departure 
had feasted with the other soldiers, and, overcome by his plentiful 
meal and copious potations, had fallen fast asleep. The poor devil, 
who had for days been worked almost to death, was doubtless 
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overcome with fatigue, and so fell a ready victim to the strength 
of the liquor he imbibed; and this was the result. The garrison 
had departed perfectly noiselessly, and no sound of trumpet or 
drum had fallen on the night. 

In the meanwhile the noise in the street had had no effect on 
the sleeper, who still slept calmly. The very effort to wake the 
man but increased Roy's anger, for when the hussar at last 
managed to rouse himself, he completely failed to comprehend the 
situation, and made no reply to the reproaches showered on him. 

Then suddenly perceiving the awful folly of his conduct, he 
threw himself at Roy’s feet, and implored that officer to kill him 
on the spot. 

“For God’s sake!” he cried, “don’t let me fall into the hands 
of those brigands who have cut into pieces two of my comrades. 
Oh!” he continued in a heart-broken voice, “mother, dear 
mother! I shall never see thee again !” 

This despair so real, and the touching remembrance of his 
home-ties in such a moment of deadly peril, somewhat softened 
down Roy’s anger, and he now looked more intently at the man 
than he had before cared todo. The hussar was a young fellow 
scarcely nineteen years of age, one of those lads which the pitiless 
conscription had torn from their families to satisfy the demon of 
war. If an old soldier had spoken as had this almost recruit, 
Roy would not have been moved; but here was another case 
altogether; and now relenting, he said to the man in a kindly 
tone— 

“Never mind what has passed. It is no use wasting words 
upon that, mon enfant. We are both of us in the same evil 
plight, and what we have to do is to get away if we can.” 

“Give me your orders, mon capitaine,” eagerly answered the 
hussar, rising to his feet. ‘ What are we to do to effect our 
escape? I am ready for anything, and gladly will I give my 
life for yours, for it is I who have brought this danger on you. 
At the very least we can die like brave men. Say what you wish 
me to do; command me, and I will carry out your orders.” 

There was, however, one factor in Captain Roy’s case which 
told somewhat in his favour. He spoke very good Spanish, 
having taken care to learn the language during the couple of 
years or so of his residence in thecountry. But even allowing for 
this, it cannot but be acknowledged that the position of the two 
en was about as perilous as it well could be. And at first Roy 
was completely nonplussed. He directed the hussar to get his 
arms ready and be prepared to accompany him at once, and 
ascertaining that the door leading into the street was securely 
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fastened, he again went upstairs to see what was going on in the 
road. The street was still filled with a crowd of people in a most 
excited state, and though all were in motion, there suddenly came 
a stoppage of movement, for now a great clamour was raised, and 
the noise momentarily increasing, Roy caught the ery, again and 
again repeated with every accent of ferocity, of ‘‘ Death to the 
French!” Just then the crowd opened to allow the passage of five 
horsemen leading ten French soldiers who had been made prisoners, 
These unfortunates—stragglers probably from the last detachment 
that had left the town—were in the most pitiable state; their 
clothes were in rags, and they were spattered with blood and filth; 
and their hapless condition, far from inspiring commiseration from 
those who hemmed them in, but seemed to augment their fury. 
The cries of “ Death to the French!” were renewed with terrible 
violence; mud and stones were hurled at the defenceless men, 
and a hundred knives gleamed in the air close to their heads, 
The guard seemed to do what they could to protect their prisoners, 
trying to persuade the rabble to desist, even menacing them with 
their swords; but what could five men do against this excited 
multitude, which was now becoming more and more dense? Then 
Roy perceived that one of the French soldiers fell, and at once 
he was dragged into the centre of the crowd, who flung them- 
selves on him like wild beasts on their prey. He was pierced with 
knives and bayonets, and long after he had ceased to exist his 
murderers struck furiously at his dead body. Meanwhile the 
chief of the essort, hoping that the slaughter of one victim would 
take off the attention of the people, redoubled his efforts to open 
out a way of retreat, and ordering his followers to fire their 
carbines over the heads of those who still barred the way, he 
managed by this menace to advance on his road with the 
remaining nine prisoners. 

The appalling spectacle that Captain Roy had witnessed had 
not by any means raised his spirits, and it was clear what his 
fate would be if he ventured into the open, and indeed what it 
must be, directly the houses were entered, a matter which could 
not be much longer delayed. For a moment he conceived the 
idea of rushing out and dying sword in hand, thus escaping 
the:doom that seemed prepared for him; and then his thoughts 
took another turn. The army of Castagnos was not altogether 
comprised of the undisciplined hordes he had seen in the street ; 
and surely there must be in his command a certain number of 
regular troops who would, it might be supposed, treat those who 
gave themselves up with the usages common to civilised nations. 
If then he could only manage to surrender to men in this position ; 
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it would naturally be a misfortune, but not an irreparable one, 
and be better at any rate than an inglorious death, which would 
be the result of falling into the hands of the assassins outside. 
But then the question arose, where was the Spanish army, and 
when would it enter the town ? 

While absorbed in these reflections Roy perceived that the 
crowd had by this time considerably diminished, while streaming 
up the street came along train of carts filled with women and 
children, the men accompanying having the aspect of peaceable 
citizens, and being mounted on horses or mules. There certainly 
were still hanging about a good many ruffians, but among them 
some soldiers of the regular army were to be found. It transpired 
that the new-comers were the inhabitants of Madridejos, who had 
abandoned the town on the entry of the French, and were now 
returning to their homes. Castagnos, by proclamation, had urged 
them to come back, at the same time forbidding the entry of the 
soldiers into any house before proper billets had been given 
by the Alcalde. All this Roy learnt from a conversation between 
a soldier and a tradesman just below his window, and this explained 
why up to now he had not been molested. But this safety could 
not last much longer, for the neighbouring houses had begun to 
receive their owners, and at any moment he might find himself 
ina very awkward impasse. But how to avoid the catastrophe 
that must inevitably occur ? 

And then on the spur of the moment an idea occurred to Roy, 
which, if successfully carried out, ought, he conceived, to get 
himself and the hussar free of the difliculties with which they 
were environed. 

It may occur to some who read this, that in such a very perilous 
predicament how was it possible for these two men to regain 
their liberty? It is indeed one of those hard cases to which a 
solution is by no means easy. And yet Captain Roy, with a 
cleverness that did him no little credit, did succeed in escaping ; 
and if many of the French officers in Napoleon’s army were able 
to show as much craft and rare skill, there can be no doubt but 
that a spirit of very superior intelligence must have existed in 
the upper ranks of the Emperor's forces. 

Roy now went below to look for the hussar, and found that the 
man had saddled the two horses and was in the courtyard. 

“Hold!” he said. “I forgot about the horses. This helps me 
in the plan I have formed.” 

“What shall I do, mon capitaine?” 

“ You have simply to follow me as my servant, and if I address 
you say——” 
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“ But, mon capitaine, I don’t know a word of Spanish ; and being 
an Alsatian, I can’t say I know much French.” 

“ All the better,” returned Roy. “I will do all the talking.” 

He then severed the cockade from the soldier’s shako, and from 
his own cocked hat, and removed all the marks that would have 
shown the two were in the French army, at the same time turning 
down the sides of his own headgear, giving it something of the 
form of a sombrero. Then throwing a brown cloak over his 
shoulder, he mounted his charger and told the hussar to open 
the gate into the street as quickly as he could, when he himself, 
going first, would wait outside for the hussar to mount and 
follow him. 

“Shall I take my sabre in my hand ?” asked the trooper. 

“No, certainly not. Keep it ready for use, but move on just 
as coolly as if we were going for a casual ride. I shall tell you 
in Spanish to lock the gate and bring me the keys. Leave the 
rest to me.” 

The man followed these instructions, and no sooner had Roy 
emerged from the courtyard than hundreds of inquiring eyes 
were directed towards him, and there were many Guerillas about 
who would assuredly have shown the two Frenchmen no more 
mercy than they had already exhibited that morning. But 
Roy relied on his disguise being sufficient, for he himself did 
not in the least resemble one of Napoleon’s officers, and the 
hussar’s uniform was fortunately not so very dissimilar to that 
worn by one of the Spanish regiments. But what he chiefly 
relied on was his own sang froid and his perfect knowledge of 
Spanish. 

Speaking very distinctly to the trooper, he directed him 
to close the gate and bring the key, which he must at once 
put in the hands of the Alcalde; and then turning to a shop- 
keeper standing near he quietly inquired if the man was aware 
whether his neighbour would be long in coming back to claim 
his house. 

“T cannot say, Senor Caballero,” replied the man, “ for Senor 
Don Gomez de Ribiera, to whom it belongs, has gone to Andalusia, 
where he has a large property.” 

“Then,” replied Roy, “I must hand over the keys to the 
Alcalde according to the orders I have received from General 
Reding, and he will act as he deems right,” and saying this he 
took over the keys from the hussar, who now quietly mounted his 
horse. 

The name of General Reding produced an effect which Roy had 
quite expected. The crowd opened out at once, and the look of 
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defiance on every face vanished, giving way to an aspect of 
confidence and respect. 

“ Could anyone tell me,” asked Roy, “ where the Alcalde is to 
be found ?” 

The shopkeeper to whom he had been speaking volunteered his 
services, and offered to lead him to the house, and the French 
officer courteously accepting his assistance, they proceeded to that 
official’s residence. During the quarter of an hour they took on 
the road the guide never ceased asking questions, which were 
replied to with shortness and great imperturbability, and in such 
a manner that all those who were of the party might distinctly 
hear. 

“Do you believe, Senor Capitano,” inquired the shopkeeper, 
“that the French will return here?” 

“There is no danger of that,” replied Roy; “I can assure you 
that at this moment they are in full retreat all throughout Spain, 
and that they will soon have recrossed the Pyrenees.” 

“God grant it, Senor Commandante,” Roy’s rank increasing as 
he more fully gained the man’s confidence. “Ah! these ruffianly 
French—what harm have they not done me! Can you believe 
me? I return to my house to find everything broken. I wish 
that they could be exterminated.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Roy, “that would certainly happen if 
Castagnos came up with them.” 

Conversing in this fashion, they arrived at the door of the 
Alcalde’s house, and now it was to be seen how this functionary 
would behave. Having got on well so far, Roy determined to 
persevere in the réle he had taken up, and directed his guide to 
inform the Alcalde that an officer on the staff of General Reding 
wished to speak with him. The Alcalde immediately sent out 
word asking his visitor to enter his house, and Roy now dis- 
mounting went inside. Very shortly after the Alcalde himself 
appeared, a man something in the Sancho Panza style, but with 
an affectation of importance not at all in keeping with the famous 
squire of the Knight of La Mancha. 

“Senor Alcalde,” said Roy, “I was sent last night into this 
town by General Reding to take possession immediately after the 
departure of the French of the house in which their Commandant 
stayed, and to see to the condition of the building which belongs 
to Senor Don Gomez de Ribiera. I have found the house in good 
order, and having locked the doors again in the presence of many 
honourable citizens, among whom was the Caballero here present, 


I now hand you over the keys and give up my charge 
to you.” 
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“ But, Senor,” replied the Alcalde, “I do not see why I am to 
undertake this responsibility. I only arrived yesterday. How 
do I know in what condition the property has been left? I quite 
decline to receive the keys. And another thing is, I take no 
orders from General Reding—no, not even from Castagnos. I 
only owe obedience to the Supreme Junta and their representative, 
Count Tilli, whom I hope to see to-day in the town.” 

This speech, made in a tone of bad humour, was not at all 
reassuring, because, for one thing, the sudden arrival of Count 
Tilli would be fatal to all chances of escape.’: Roy had heard of 
this man, a bankrupt swindler of noble blood who had somehow 
managed to ingratiate himself with the Junta_at Seville, and was 
now a personage of great power, being, in fact,}placed in direct 
authority over the Spanish generals. And as the latter could 
make no requisitions except under the Count’s visa, the Alcalde 
very naturally was not in the least disposed ‘to obey the orders 
of General Reding. Captain Roy had thought ‘that the mention 
of this general’s name would have produced some sort of effect, 
but at once seeing his error he went on another tack. 

“Senor Alcalde,” he persuasively remarked, “I fear;that I have 
badly expressed myself. Certainly I would not venture to give 
you any orders from General Reding. He knows well with what 
zeal you have executed all your duties, and it is because he and 
his colleagues are aware of this that he asks you now to kindly 
safeguard the house of his friend, refusing to Spermit it to be 
occupied except by such persons as Count Tilli or others of rank.” 

The Alcalde seemed to have been touched in the right place, 
for he now replied with more civility— 

“ Under these circumstances I shall take care of the keys for 
Don Gomez. And pray inform the general that I will act 
conformably to his wishes, and that I regret he has not himself 
been able to visit our town. I hope he is awarezhow attached I 
am to the good cause.” 

“Indeed, Senor Alcalde,” promptly answered Roy, “he knows 
that well. Often have I heard him speak of you in the highest 
terms, and he has no doubt that very soon after His Catholic 
Majesty remounts the throne you will receive from the King 
himself the reward of your excellent services.” 

This second dose of flattery completely settled the business. 
All reserve and chilliness of deportment disappeared, and now 
Roy prepared for the final point in the very hazardous game he 
was playing. For, as will be perceived, it was not merely 
sufficient to get out of the house in safety, it was absolutely 
necessary that he should reach the quarters of some officer of the 
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regular army, if he was to save himself from being butchered. 
So he played his final card. The Alcalde plied Roy with every 
civility and offered him refreshments, which the Frenchman, only 
too eager to get away from the town, courteously declined on the 
plea of urgency. Making his adieux, Roy suddenly stopped as if 
recollecting something he had forgotten. 

“ By the way, Senor,” he said, “would you favour me with a 
receipt for the keys? This formality is only for my convenience, 
but it will serve to show General Reding that I have fully 
accomplished my mission.” 

“T shall be happy to oblige you,” returned the Alcalde, and he 
prepared to write the necessary paper, inquiring what was the 
name of the Excellentisimo Senor who had so favoured him with 
a visit. 

“De Forbach,” promptly said Roy. “I am a compatriot of 
General Reding, and have been some time in the Spanish 
Service.” 

Perfectly satisfied, the Alcalde wrote the receipt, and Roy 
coolly begged him to put the paper in an envelope and address it 
to General Reding, stamping it with his official seal. 

“ And what town or village shall I put on the envelope,” asked 
the Alcalde, “for I don’t think that the general is any longer at 
Consuegra ?” 

“Probably not,” answered Roy. “You can leave the name 
of the town blank, and I will easily find where he is. And now, 
Senor,” he added, as he took what really was his passport in his 
hand, “I have to bid you adieu, and heartily thank you for all 
your kindness. When you see Count Tilli, pray remember me 
cordially to him.” 

“But why, Senor, not stay and see him?” 

“Tt is annoying that I cannot do so, but I may not linger. I 
shall hope to meet him in Madrid. Adieu, Senor Alcalde!” 

The two parted with a friendly shake of the hand, and mounting 
his horse again Roy had to consider what was now to be done. 
The difficulty was to reach General Reding, whose honourable 
soldierly qualities were as well known as his bravery, and with 
this letter as a safeguard the way to the General’s quarters ought 
not to be so hard to find; but delay or further detention might 
bring him into contact with Count Tilli, who he knew would not 
be so easily taken in as had been the Alcalde. 

The crowd in the street who had surrounded the hussar were 
becoming somewhat importunate, but Roy being conducted to the 
doorway by the civic dignitary himself caused suspicion to die 
out; and now the two Frenchmen took the road to Consuegra, 
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which was but four miles distant, Roy informing the hussar as 
they cantered on how well he had so far succeeded. They had 
unfortunately, however, at Consuegra to run the gauntlet of a 
large body of Guerillas, and it was with considerable difficulty 
that they managed to push their way through this teeming mass 
of men, but they managed, however, to ascertain that General 
Reding had left for Tembleque. After a most weary journey, and 
well nigh worn out with fatigue and the tremendous strain put 
upon him all day, Roy eventually found himself at the end of his 
journey; and now came the moment when his fate was to be 
decided. Nor were events working in his favour, for he could 
gain no audience with the General, the A.D.C. on duty insisting 
on knowing what he had to say and what was his regiment. The 
French officer produced the Alcalde’s envelope, and this the 
Spaniard offered to hand over, but of course that was out of the 
question; and finally Roy, pretending to lose his temper, 
announced in a loud voice that he had been sent by Count Tilli to 
give important information as to the movement of the troops, and 
to convey a message from the Junta at Seville, but of course if the 
General refused to see him he must return at once to Count Tilli 
and report accordingly. This cleared the way, and Roy was 
immediately taken to the room where Reding sat. The general 
was a man of sixty years of age, his hair as white as snow, with 
a manly, energetic expression on his face, which yet bore the 
impress of good-nature and frankness. The Frenchman advanced 
towards him, and without further preliminary, at once tendering 
his sword, announced that he had come to render himself up as a 
prisoner, begging that he might be forgiven for the ruse he had 
adopted, and there and then detailing the circumstances of his 
escape from Madridejos, of the horrible slaughter he had seen of 
the French soldier, and his determination only to surrender 
himself to a general as renowned for his bravery as for his other 
virtues. 

Reding listened with attention and with an amused expression. 
To make an end of the story he assured Captain Roy that 
both he and the hussar need no longer be under any fear, as 
they would be treated with all honour. The French trooper, who 
it appeared came from a village very near the general’s own 
homestead, was taken on by him as his servant, and Roy, who was 
shortly after sent off with other prisoners to Madrid, never heard 
what became of the man. As for himself, he had a very hard time 
of it, and more than once when the lives of the prisoners hung 
literally on a thread on their passage through Spain to Cadiz, 
where they were all shut up in the pontoons in the harbour, he 
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almost regretted that he had taken the trouble to escape from 
Madridejos, as it might have been better to have there and then 
ended his miseries ! 

Eventually he got away from Spain and went on promotion to 
join Napoleon's army in Russia, but whether he rose to a higher 
rank or survived that disastrous retreat, history does not 


relate. 


Aurrep Harcourt. 











Che Story of “ Canned Salmon.” 





I HAVE been trying to make up my mind as to how I should take 
my readers to Steveston, the fishing-town on the Fraser, the 
point from which those millions of round one-pound cans with 
gaudy labels start on their journey to the homes of English 
operatives. The ordinary way, of course, would be to come by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to Vancouver, that young city in 
the Far West, of which our children will hear so much, and upon 
which their children will look as upon one of the world’s great 
centres. At present Vancouver is but a baby city, just getting 
over its infantine ailments, its fires, booms, and infantine 
ugliness. The fires were followed by better buildings than those 
which they burned down; the boom and its attendant depression 
by a healthier, more vigorous growth, and to-day, though the 
sawmills are busy, and the harbour has its fair share of shipping, 
though the timber is becoming more open, and houses more 
numerous, trees wisely planted in the streets, lawns and gardens 
lovingly tended round the houses are softening the crude outlines 
of man’s creation, and are making the town more worthy of the 
exquisite beauty of its surroundings. But we won't go through 
Vancouver, though the long stretches of pink fireweed beyond 
the city remind us of Scotch heather, and the hay harvest on the 
Fraser brings back memories of the Thames Valley. No; we 
will go to Steveston with the salmon, upon whom Steveston lives. 

The particular salmon with whom we propose to travel are 
known as sock-eyes to the vulgar, to the learned as Onchorhynchus 
nerka, They are grown-up salmon, recently wed, and bent upon 
spending their honeymoon upon the head waters of the Fraser 
river. 

Between the time when they were born amongst the golden 
gravels of the upper Fraser—probably about four years ago—and 
to-day, no one knows anything about them. They went down the 
Gulf of Georgia, we believe, and out into the North Pacific, and 
were lost to us in the great deeps. Neither do we know how 
they find their way back to the breeding grounds; we don’t 
know whether the currents guide them, or mere blind instinct ; 
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we only know that once in four years they come in enormous 
numbers, that the second year the numbers are less, and that 
they go on decreasing until the bumper year comes round again. 

Almost everything connected with the salmon is a mystery. 
His birthplace we know, of his life we know scarcely anything, 
and those who know him best disagree most about his death. 
Some of us have seen the great shoals swarming up the northern 
rivers, have seen the Fraser fairly wriggling with fish, have seen 
them lying two and two at intervals of a few feet in the gravelly 
streams of Alaska, or dead in hundreds on the mud flats at the 
head of the streams, where bears and the bald-headed eagles 
gorge on their carcases, or floating upright down the streams, red 
with corruption, and breaking to pieces as they float; but we have 
never seen them recovering, never seen them making their way 
downstream, cured of their summer folly. 

What is more, the fish of the sock-eye sort are all of an even 
size. Every run is made up of many thousands or millions of 
fish averaging seven pounds. If they go back to the sea, and 
return in one, or two, or ten years’ time, to the breeding-grounds, 
they must return as they went, neither larger nor smaller, but 
just seven-pound fish. This is not the case with the big spring 
salmon, who varies from twelve to fifty pounds. 

The Indians say that all the fish which do not go home 
“canned,” spawn and die in the upper waters. Whether that is 
so or not I cannot say, but it is very certain that every fish which 
makes this Fraser river trip has long odds against his ever 
coming back alive. 

In July, the first of the great shoal come round Cape Flattery, 
on Vancouver Island, and news is sent post haste to the fishers on 
the Fraser that the Indians at Becher Bay are busy with the 
salmon. The Indians at Becher Bay are the outposts of the 
hostile army. Like other outposts, they are few in number, and 
the fish they take are scarcely missed from the shoal. Perhaps I 
ought to have said that even before the fish-eating Indians 
commenced their onslaught at Becher Bay the seals had been at 
work, but these ravenous foes hang upon the flanks of the army 
of fish from the ocean to the river’s mouth. I have seen them, in 
the grey of the morning, swimming up on the flood, many miles 
from the mouth of the Stickine river in Alaska, and the fish only 
know from what depths of ocean they followed them thither. 
From Becher Bay onwards the troubles of the sock-eye increase. 
His course is a well-known one, and his enemies lie in wait on 
every mile of it. Round every kelp-bed there are spoons spinning, 
but these the sock-eye passes by untempted. The spring salmon, 
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his big cousin, is fooled by these, but the sock-eye will not look 
at them. The spring salmon is a self-confident fellow, travelling 
alone, whilst his cousin, travelling in orderly societies, has the 
advantage of public opinion to guide him. Public opinion says 
tLat silver spoons, even with red bellies and red woollen tassels, 
are not digestible. Therefore the sock-eye avoids them. 

But public opinion is not always to be relied upon. For 
instance, though exceedingly swift travellers, the sock-eyes have 
no idea of going straight. Perhaps it is because they find their 
way by groping along the shore; perhaps it is only that they love 
to play in the shallow bays along the coast. However this is, 
they keep close in shore, and at Boundary Bay, just before they 
reach the yellow tidal waters of the Fraser, they pay for their 
folly. Here the waters are shallow, though well out from the 
bay there are splendid deep waters where the road would be safe 
as it is broad; but the fish do not consider this. Instead, they 
forge along inshore until they reach the outward curve of the 
bay. Here the shore seems to change a little; a fine fringe 
of what may be seaweed runs along it, and here and there in this 
fringe a post occurs. If the fringe stopped their course the fish 
would turn, but it does not. It runs in the right direction, and 
there is plenty of open water on their left, so they coast along it, 
one or two inquisitive fellows perhaps trying in vain to run 
through it. But the weed (if it is weed) is too thick for that, so 
they dismiss their doubts, if they have any, and follow their 
fellows. 

By-and-by a spur of this same seaweed appears on their left. 
Doubtless it is but a portion of the bank on their right which has 
drifted seaward, and there is still a wide stretch of open water on 
either side, so they pass on until the road gradually narrows and 
there is a wall of this fine mesh on either side of the shoal with 
but one narrow open way in front. Then perhaps the shoal 
hesitates. They have come far, and become involved in this 
weed-bed. Some dash at it on either side, but though it gives 
to;their rush they cannot break through it. They swim round, 
but the impervious weed is on all sides of them. Just then there 
is a heavy plunge in their midst, and a sea-hawk rises with one 
of their fellows writhing in its claws. 

The fish are swimming near the surface now, and if they look 
up they will see upon every pole which rises from the wall of 
mesh either a hawk, an eagle, or a great gull, ready to pounce 
upon them. They dive, and try to swim under the weed. They 
cannot.j, The water is shallow, and the weed rises from the very 
bottom. Meanwhile, hawks and eagles are busy, a panic ensues, a 
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few fish dart through the narrow way. It is more open beyond, 
and after all it leads in the right direction. The general impulse 
is to go forward ; no one wants to turn back, and like sheep they 
follow their leaders through the gates of death. For after this it 
is all over with the salmon. Before long the wide pool narrows 
again. Again a straight way lays beyond them, and before long 
they are crowding and jostling each other in a pound fifty feet by 
thirty feet, where they stay hopelessly confused, and dashing 
wildly from side to side, until a steamer comes along with a scow 
in tow. On the scow is a crane. Chains from the crane are 
hitched on to the net which is below the pound, and some 
thousands of strong free fish, who had an hour ago the whole sea 
to swim in, are drawn up to the surface and ladled out in scoop- 
nets, knocked on the head, thrown on the scow, and carried off to 
the American canneries at Point Roberts, where they go through 
@ sausage-machine, and become “ canned salmon.” 

These canneries are taking (July, 1895) thirty thousand sock- 
eyes per diem. But some escape. Either they swim wide of the 
bay, or by luck escape the “leads” which guide them to the 
“ pound,” and find themselves at last near their goal. All round 
them is blue water, clear and cold. In front of them is a well 
marked band of yellow water, thick, stale, and warm, through 
which they blunder like Londoners throngh a fog. 

Above them are two or three thousand white-sailed fishing- 
boats; in the dim water float four hundred miles or more of 
gill-nets; on the river’s banks are thirty-two great canneries, 
with machinery in each for turning from one thousand to two 
thousand fish per diem into “ canned goods.” 

How any escape the nets isa marvel. They may swim below 
them, for the nets are only from fifteen to twenty feet deep, or 
they may have the luck to travel on Saturday or Sunday, when 
no Canadian nets are out, and they may (it is a bare possibility) 
find their way between them, but if they do none of these things 
they must blunder up against a net. Their heads will go through 
the five-inch mesh, and there, in spite of their struggles, they 
must hang by their gills until the fisherman hauls them in and 
knocks them on the head. 

The aggregate pack of last year (1894) made up of fish taken 
in the Fraser, on the Columbia, in the rivers of Puget’s Sound 
and Alaska amounted to 1,750,000 cases, and as each case contains 
forty-eight tins, and every tin a fourth part of a fish, this means 
that the canners took twenty-one million salmon at any rate 
in 1894. 

Even when the luckless fish have run the gauntlet of traps and 
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drift-nets, their troubles have but begun. As they ascend the 
Fraser the river grows narrower and more rapid, and the fish 
crowd into the slack water near the shore, where rocks hang over 
the stream. On every conveniently-placed rock waits an Indian 
with spear or scoop-net. Behind him is a drying-stage, round 
which his wife and children are busy. They have to be pro- 
visioned for the winter from this army of fish. Even far away 
near the head waters, where they spawn, there are foes waiting 
for them ; more and more Indians with spear and nets, great grey 
bears, and black, which come at dusk and at dawn and scoop out 
the fish with their claws as they glide by cautiously under ‘over- 
hanging banks; dishevelled gluttonous eagles, filled to repletion, 
but greedy still, and rivals of their own race, with whom they 
must wage perpetual warfare. 

If, at last, lean and hooknosed, leprous and frayed in fin and 
tail, any still survive to go back to those wide salt waters where 
only the seal and the sturgeon were their foes, is it not more 
wonderful than if all perished, as the Indians say ? 

No wonder if there is a dolefal note in every wind that blows 
in North America, or, for that matter, in the world. The flowers 
spring in millions on the long lone plains of Assiniboia and 
Colorado. These plains were the home, and became the slaughter- 
yard of myriads of buffalo. The sun gleams brilliantly from the 
drifting ice in Alaska, and even there, in the short spring, Nature 
paints the shore with brilliant blossoms; but the winds slouch in 
the Fall round the rocks, over which, in full sight of their fellows, 
the butchers of the Commercial Company drive the seal-herds io 
the killing-grounds. Peace sets her seal on the broad blue waters 
of the Gulf of Georgia, lit by an evening sun, watched over by 
majestic snowpeaks, and hardly dimpled by the breeze, but the 
same butchers’ greed is there. The buffalo has gone, the seals are 
going, and if it be possible to drain all life from the mighty sea, 
the traps of the American canner will drain it, and send it through 
his sausage-machines. 


CuiveE Parmurprs-Wot.ey. 














‘Captain Scarlet” at Fault. 


(BEING THE NARRATIVE OF AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE 
OF THAT NOTORIOUS HIGHWAYMAN.) 


RECEIVED of William Bingham, for one half-year’s rent of the glebe farm 
known as Highfields, to Michaelmas of this year, the sum of 38 pounds 
17 shillings.—John Mayfield, Dec. 20th, 1785. 

The grey-haired old Rector handed his tenant this receipt, and 
placed the little canvas bag in his pocket. He shook hands, 
asked after Mrs. Bingham, and hoped he would see them both 
at dinner on New Year’s Eve: then he slowly mounted his cob. 
It was past four o’clock in the afternoon and quite dark. The 
moon would not be up for a good two hours. 

About a mile from the Rectory gates, before you come to the 
cross-roads, the Rector dimly made out the figure of a man on 
horseback, waiting quietly on the sodden turf by the roadside. 

“ Good-night to ye,” he said as he trotted past. 

“Stand and deliver!” was the unexpected answer he received. 

Parson Mayfield pulled up his roadster more in amazement 
than alarm, as the highwayman came alongside. He was masked, 
and wore a heavy riding-coat. 

“My good man——” began the Rector. But the dull gleam 
of a pistol barrel in the fellow’s hand sent him fumbling in his 
pockets. 

It was all over in less than a minute. Parson Mayfield was 
robbed on the highway an hour after sundown of eight and thirty 
odd pounds. 

As he rode slowly on, toward the Rectory he meditated on 
his Christmas-day sermon. Tuat excellent discourse of his on 
Peace and Goodwill should this year, he thought, give place to 
a new treatise, though no doubt much of the old and tried work 
would bear repetition. He would set to the moment he reached 
his study. 

“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and 
fell among thieves.” He had only written thus far, and was 
seeking further inspiration in a volume of sermons by the learned 
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and ingenious Dr. Tillotson, when there was a knock at the 
study door. 

“ What is it, Betty ?” he asked his old housekeeper. 

“If yer plase, sir, there be a gentlemon coom, as says as ‘ow 
a’yd loike a word with yer. A be in te doinin’-room.” 

‘Will you show the gentleman in here, please?” 

Parson Mayfield rose courteously to meet his visitor. 

He was a man of medium height, and wore’the long light 
riding-coat and cape then in vogue. His manners were dis- 
tinguished and unembarrassed. 

“Good evening,” he said, bowing. “I must apologise for 
interrupting you at your work.” 

“Not the least,” said the Rector politely. 

“ But I shall not detain you a moment,” he continued. “Iam 
a stranger, and know nothing of this country. Yet I need hardly 
say that the fame of Derbyshire hospitality has’reached my ears. 
I have come to ask you for permission to stable my horse in one 
of your stalls for the night. He has come some distance to-day, 
and is dead beat.” 

“You are most welcome, sir,” said the Rector ; “ but for yourself 
—have you found quarters? Or may I have that pleasure also?” 

“ A thousand thanks,” replied the stranger. “I sleep at the 
‘Green Man.’ It is only the stables; there that are full. Lord 
Teddington and his rather numerous suite are there, en route 
from the Bath. The landlord suggested that Mr. Mayfield would 
help me.” 

“Indeed, I shall be delighted,” said the Rector. ‘“ Excuse me 
one moment, Mr.—Mr. a 

“ Hawley,” said the stranger quietly. 

“Mr. Hawley, while I give orders that your horse is seen to. 
I will rejoin you in a moment.” 

On his return, Parson Mayfield was surprised to find Hawley, 
whom he had set down for a brainless man of fashion, standing 
by one of the bookcases much engrossed with a somewhat rare 
edition of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ a volume which, both for binding 
and text, was the pride of the Rector’s library. 

“You have selected the gem, sir,” observed the parson, with 
the pleased enthusiasm of a collector. “You have an eye for 
tooling ?” 

“A Padeloup, I notice,” replied the other easily, as he 
replaced the treasure, handling it with delicate care. ‘“ What 
delightful books you have here! One like myself may well envy 
you your quiet study.” 

The Rector was not surprised at the words, which were only 
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such as might be dictated by the customary politeness of that 
day; but the tone in which they were spoken struck him as one 
of real regret. 

“Ah! the bees,” murmured Hawley with increasing delight, 
as his eye wandered along the shelf, “‘ a masterpiece by de Thon ; 
you are indeed fortunate.” 

Parson Mayfield was beside himself with pleasure, for living 
a mile or more from the high road, it was but seldom that he had 
the opportunity of airing his hobbies in such palatable company. 

For the best part of an hour they wandered among the books, 
the Rector beaming, the stranger intelligent and interested. 

“Are you also an Oxford man, sir?” questioned Parson 
Mayfield. 

“She did her best for me,” laughed Hawley ; “ but the statutes 
and I were hardly at one on some points; and though we parted 
the best of friends, it was before I had time ” he ceased 
significantly, and his companion nodded in sympathy. 

“Dear me,” was the answer. “Still a bachelor’s degree is not 
everything. A useful life is far better than academic laurels.” 

The other smiled strangely, with a slight yet not discourteous 
movement of the shoulders. 

“My classics are a little rusty, Mr. Rector, but I still thumb 
my Eclogues when occasion offers. Life in town though affords 
such occasion only rarely.” 

“Ah! Eondon is a wonderful city, sir. I have not been there 
these twenty years. Is His Majesty well?” 

Then they fell to speaking of the Court life, of the national 
policy, of the late Earl Chatham, and many things of the great 
world, whereof the Rector knew but by hearsay. This fascinating 
stranger had all the gossip at his finger-end, and related the last 
escapade of the Prince of Wales with vast humour. Nor did he 
display ill-bred astonishment when his listener asked him questions 
of old and well-nigh forgotten personages, as whether Mr. Garrick 
were still playing, or how Dr. Johnson did, forgetting that the 
wheels of time had moved onward since young Master Mayfield, 
new to his fellowship at the College of St. Mary Magdalene, 
mixed somewhat in the whirl of worldly pleasures. Mr. Hawley 
could also adapt himself to his company with wondrous ease. 
He spoke with a sigh of the late Mr. Whitefield at the Tabernacle 
in Moorfields, as admiring the preacher but deploring his 
secession. 

“From all heresy and schism,” murmured Parson Mayfield, 
more and more enraptured with his guest. “It takes ten years 
from a man’s life to hear you, sir, talk. It calls to my mind 
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countless old memories of the outer world long laid asleep. I 
have but these, sir,” he continued, waving his hand toward the 
shelves, “to keep me company these long winter nights—but 
these and my faith.” 

Mr. Hawley bowed. “ Clientwm longa negotia,” he said, resting 
his chin on his hand, as he stood by the oaken mantelpiece and 
gazed fixedly at the sconces flaring on the table. “The world’s 
a sorry place, sir, to those who know it well enough to fathom 
its shortcoming. But I detain you, and I apologise for it; your 
intercourse has made the moments pass so rapidly, and I see 
your sermon but half finished.” 

He peered over at the manuscript lying beneath the candles. 
The: Rector’s handwriting was small but distinct, and the 
heading of his discourse plain to a keen-witted man at six 
feet away. 

“Ah!” said the visitor, “a thousand excuses for my remark, 
but your text moves me to questions. At Christmas-time, too! 
‘He fell among thieves.’ A sad misfortune, truly, yet scarce 
meet, as I hold, for the season of wassail and goodwill. ‘He 
fell among thieves,” he repeated to himself softly, and smiled 
again the same curious quiet smile. 

Parson Mayfield was fury and wrath in an instant at the 
reminiscence. 

“T wrote that at white heat, sir,” he cried. ‘A rascal—my 
glebe rent, sir—thirty good guineas and more, without so much 
as a thank you!” 

Mr. Hawley put out a soothing hand with admirable delicacy. 

“T fear that I have revived some unpleasant incident; the 
allusion was a personal one. How sad!” 

“ Aye, and he rode such a horse, too,” the Rector broke in. 
“T could see that, though it was as dark asa crypt. For I have 
an eye for a horse, Mr. Hawley. I am always partial to a bright 
bay with a white blaze and stocking or two.” 

“ How well you remember the points,” said,Hawley. 

“ Remember, sir? Remember?” said the Rector, again growing 
angry. ‘“ Why, the affair happened not two hours since.” 

“ You don’t say so,” said Hawley. “ Why, I dare wager your 
knight of the road was on the look-out for Lord Teddington. I 
will hasten to warn him when I return to the inn. How the 
time has slipped by! But I really must leave you now to your 
sermon.” 

“Not yet, sir,’ the Rector answered. “,How remiss of me 
not to have offered you any refreshment! You will take a glass 
of wine with me? Yes, I insist.” r 
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“ Well, I confess,” said Hawley, “that your hospitality will 
give me the greatest pleasure. It is a duty, too, that we owe 
the University to honour its traditions.” 

“An excellent doctrine,’ the Rector replied, unlocking a 
drawer in the bureau. “An admirable doctrine, in moderation. 
Faith, I think you might help me with my sermon. You must 
excuse me one moment ; I am my own butler.” 

He took a key from the drawer, and one of the candlesticks 
from the table, and left the study. 

In the brick-paved passage on his way to the kitchens and 
cellar staircase his foot struck against something soft. It 
reminded him of a scrap of needlework, and he suspected his 
housekeeper of having left it lying about. He was always 
pleased to find any charge against the somewhat despotic women- 
kind of his household, so he picked it up. 

It was a piece of black silk about six inches long and half as 
broad, with a bit of scarlet ribbon at either end. 

He paused, examining it curiously, and wondering what use on 
earth it could be. Its aimlessness amused him a little, and 
he was composing one or two cutting sentences on the folly of 
women in general to fire at Mrs. Goodall as he handed it to her, 
when the candlelight, as he dangled the mystery by one string, 
fell through two small round holes almost in the centre of the 
thing. 

Then Parson Mayfield knew in a twinkling. It was a high- 
Wwayman’s mask, 

He stood for a second or two by the kitchen door thinking. 
From within he heard the voice of his manservant talking to his 
housekeeper and the maids— 

“(Qi tell ’ee,” he was saying, “ Muster Mennill ’asner a foiner 
’oss in ’is steeble nor this ’eer bey.” 

“Do you mean the horse the gentleman who is in the study 
rode this afternoon?” said the Rector entering. 

The man stood up, and replied that his remark referred to the 
stranger's horse. When asked, he went on to say that the 
stranger’s horse was a bay with three white stockings, and that 
there was no finer horse in the county—leastways, he had 
never—— But the parson cut him short. 

“Betty,” he said, turning to the housekeeper, “I want a tray 
and two glasses taken to the study, and I want the cradle.” 

A minute later Parson Mayfield came back to the kitchen with 
a bottle lying in the cradle. 

“You have taken the glasses to the study?” he asked. “Now 
a corkscrew, please. Simon,” he went on, “saddle the gentle- 
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man’s horse at once and lead him to the yard gate. Tie him to 
it ; then come back and wait here.” 

He walked slowly back to the study, carrying the wine 
carefully. 

“This port, sir,” he said, screwing in the corkscrew with great 
care, “this wine, Mr. Hawley, was bottled by my father in *57— 
the year they shot poor Byng. And Jove, sir”—he went on, 
attempting to draw it—‘ they knew how to flog corks in the 
fifties. I fear I may break this one. Might I ask you, Mr. 
Hawley? You are young.” 

Hawley took the bottle carefully. 

“T must put back the cellar key,” said the parson, opening a 
draw of the bureau. 

“This is a stiff one,” said Hawley, tugging at the corkscrew. 
“Still, it comes.” 

He looked up triumphantly with the bottle in one hand and 
the corkscrew in the other. Exactly six inches off his face he 
saw the muzzle end of a pistol. 

“Tf you stir a hand I will shoot you dead,” said Parson 
Mayfield very distinctly and with great dignity 

I do not think George Hawley knew what fear was; he did not 
move, because he was simply overwhelmed with surprise. The 
man was never so taken aback before. For fully half a minute 
they stood thus. Parson Mayfield’s hand never shook a hair’s 
breadth. Then all at once Hawley burst out laughing. He was 
absolutely himself again when he spoke. 

“Mr. Parson, when you said you were a judge of horses, I had 
no idea that you knew anything of hounds, no notion that you 
had such a nose on the line of a fox. "Gad! you trapped me 
fairly, and I'll warrant the scent did not lie over well. You hold 
all the cards. Your manner too is really quite admirable. You 
are determination itself, and this is just a case for determination. 
I owe nearly all my success as a highwayman to my manner. 
The careers of a number of honest highwaymen have been spoilt 
by bluster.” 

“ Where are your pistols?” said the Rector, interrupting him. 

“They are in the inside breast pocket of my coat—the left 
one,” said Hawley. 

The Rector with his left hand unbuttoned the top of the riding 
coat, and drew out a double-barrelled horse pistol, and another 
of a much smaller pattern; these he laid on the chimney- 
piece. 

“ Will you give me your word,” he said, “‘as a gentleman, that 
these are your only firearms? ” 
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“Yes, I give you my word as a gentleman,” said the high- 
wayman. 

“Then lay that bottle carefully in the cradle. Do not disturb 
the crust,” said the Rector, lowering his pistol for the first 
time. 

Hawley did as told, quite meekly and, as it were, with a sense 
of the humour of the thing. Parson Mayfield’s eye never left 
him for an instant. 

“Now,” he went on, “will you be so good as to restore my 
property to me?” 

Hawley searched an inner pocket. As he did so the Rector’s 
eye caught a glimpse of scarlet beneath the big lapelled riding 
coat, at sight of which he smiled a little. 

“Count it,” said the Rector in what he hoped was a very stern 
manner as Hawley laid the little canvas bag on the table. 

Hawley untied the bag and poured the contents out, a pile of 
gold guineas. These he counted quickly, as one would who had 
played at Almack’s often till the thin streaks of daylight stole 
through the shuttered windows and fell across the tables. 

“Thirty-two, four, six, seven,” he paused ; then he ran on, until 
he came to the end. “Forty-eight, fifty, fifty-two, four, six, 
eight. Here are sixty guineas, Mr. Parson,” he said, smiling; 
“will you add the remainder to your charities? It is cold 
weather for some, and you will know how to apply it. Add it to 
your Parish Benefactions. ‘Scarlet’s Charity ’—faith, I like the 
phrase. ‘The interest on twenty-four pounds three shillings for 
clothing poor children at Christmastide, for ever. My mother 
should have heard that; it would have pleased her. She always 
destined me for a bishopric.” He spoke quite seriously. 

Parson Mayfield’s face softened. He uncocked his pistol, and 
laid it beside Hawley’s on the chimney-piece. 

“This distresses me more than I can say,” he said. “High 
play, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, play for the most part,” Hawley answered. “ Play and 
luck. But I am quite hopeless—do not speak. Are you going 
to give me up?” 

“Not this time, friend,” said the parson, “ but next, remember. 
You must quit this house now though, sir. At the yard gate you 
will find your horse.” 

Hawley picked up his hat and hunting crop from the chair 
where they lay. The Rector, with Hawley’s pistols in his hand, 
followed him out of the room. As they crossed the entrance hall 
to the door Parson Mayfield, almost as though to invite criticism 
on his old sporting prints hanging there, paused for a second or 
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two to examine a rare etching—an undoubted Ghuraerts. Hawley 
turned round and faced him. 

“Tn all my life,” he said, smiling, “I was never so insulted. 
You show no fright whatever. Have you no fear? Do you know 
that with the butt of this crop, which is loaded, I could brain you 
where you stand as quick as look at you? yet you do not even 
appear distressed.” 

Parson Mayfield handed him his pistols for answer, and opened 
the door. Outside it had ceased raining and the night was clear. 
The moon was just rising, a great cold crescent, between the 
black cedars on the upper lawn. 

“You gave me your word,” said the Rector, smiling. 

“Your faith astonishes me,” the other answered. “Do you 
know what my word is worth? Why, my introduction to you 
was obtained on false pretences; it did not suit my plan to stable 
my horse at the ‘Green Man,’ soI came here. But I must keep 
you no longer from your sermon. Thanks for many things—for a 
delightful conversation, for my pistols, for your faith in me. I 
wish I might—ah, but I am quite hopeless. Good-night! To the 
left, 1 think? Thank you!” He raised his hat and was gone. 

Parson Mayfield never finished that particular sermon. But 
the new one he preached, with “ This day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise” for text, on the following Christmas morning, was 
quite a notable success; in four years’ time it was almost as great 
a favourite as the old one. 

Coming out of the vestry that morning Parson Mayfield 
overtook the Hall party. Miss Betty Sutton, who was spending 
Christmas with her cousins at Dalebury, and who was an especial 
favourite of the Rector, had brought the news of her uncle, Lord 
Teddington’s, adventure with the notorious ‘‘ Captain Scarlet.” 
On the evening of the 22nd his lordship’s coach had been stopped 
and robbed. “Captain Scarlet,” she vowed, was a vastly inte- 
resting highwayman. 

“You need not look so distressed, Mr. Mayfield,” she went on. 
“You know that the Teddingtons never have a penny. But I am 
sorry for the fascinating ‘Captain,’ because my Aunt Sophia’s 
largest diamond pendant is paste.” 

“Tam sorry for him too,” said the Rector. 


ARTHUR STUART. 

















Spenser, and England as he Viewed it. 


In Scott’s famous novel of ‘ Kenilworth’ there occurs a passage in 
which Elizabeth’s great favourite, the Earl of Leicester, is 
represented as passing through the Court rooms, and addressing 
a word or two to the various petitioners and dependants who 
throng them—among others, complimenting Shakespeare on the 
success of his ‘“ Venus and Adonis,” and remarking to Spenser, 
“touching thy Irish petition, I would willingly aid thee, for my 
love to the Muses, but thou hast netiled the Lord Treasurer.” 
Scott does not stop to point out that at the date of this story, 
1575, Shakespeare was only a boy of eleven, while Spenser was 
still at college, a young man as yet unknown to fame, and 
probably unknown also both to Leicester and to the Treasurer, Lord 
Burleigh. I think that this passage, as well as the numerous 
quotations from Shakespeare and Spenser which are put into the 
mouths of various characters in that novel, though taken from 
works not published or even written for perhaps twenty or thirty 
years later, are not merely anachronisms on Scott’s part, but are 
illustrations of the way in which it is not uncommon to look back 
on the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

That reign is associated in the popular mind with two or three 
great writers, as it is associated with one splendid victory, and 
there is a habit of seeing the whole reign in the light of the halo 
which that literary and political splendour casts around the close 
of it. The long reign of over forty-four years is often thought 
of as if it were, throughout its whole length, bright with the 
lustre of conquest over Spain, and as if the Court were all that 
time the scene where the genius of Shakespeare and the imagi- 
nation of Spenser were displayed and welcomed. It is often 
forgotten that Shakespeare’s works, so far as they belong to 
Elizabeth’s reign, belong almost wholly to the last quarter of it, 
and that as to Spenser, the reign was nearly half over before he 
attracted notice at all, and that his principal poem was not 
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published, not even the first instalment of it, till about the last 
quarter of the reign. How far learning and literature were 
welcomed in the time of Elizabeth is a point on which Spenser 
himself has something to tell us. 

Spenser’s principal work, the ‘Faery Queene,’ takes us into a 
region belonging so largely to the imagination that we are not 
perhaps apt to think of him as dwelling much on the scenes and 
events of his own time. His minor poems, however, deal largely 
with his own days. It is clear that he was no recluse, living 
purely in an ideal world of knights and dragons and enchanted 
castles: that, indeed, is sufficiently shown by his careful treatise 
on the condition of Ireland, the country in which most of his 
adult years were spent. His poems show also that he was keenly 
alive to the great events of his day, and looked with much interest 
—and generally with much sadness—on the state of society in 
England as it presented itself to his eyes. 

His life, like most poets’ lives, does not appear to have been an 
eventful one. Many of the details of it appear in his own poems. 
He was born in London, shortly before Mary’s reign, went to 
college, graduated at Cambridge, and on leaving the University 
resided for a time in the North of England. Here he fell in love 
with a fair one, repeatedly alluded to in his poems under the 
pseudonym of Rosalind, who proved quite obdurate to his suit, 
though the earnestness of it is attested by the poetry, in which, 
many years after he had left her neighbourhood, he continued to 
extol her charms and to express his own devotion to her. He left 
the North at about the age of twenty-six and came to London, 
where he appears to have been introduced to Sir Philip Sidney 
and, probably through him, came under the notice of Sidney’s 
uncle, the great Earl of Leicester. This man, villain as he was, 
appears to have been the best patron Spenser ever had. Long 
after his death, when his stately mansion on the Thames, Leicester 
House, next to the Temple, had passed to his stepson, the Earl of 
Essex, and become Essex House, giving its name to Essex Street, 
Strand, Spenser, when celebrating the reception there of two noble 
sisters, on the eve of their bridals, looked back with regret to the 
old days of that “stately place,” as he says, 


“Where oft I gainéd gifts and goodly grace 
Of that great Lord which therein wont to dwell, 
Whose want too well now feels my friendless case.” 


It was during this stay in London that he brought out his first 
volume of poems, the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar.’ 
To those who have not read this work, the name is misleading. 
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It is suggestive of being a descriptive poem on the seasons, 
analogous to what we have of a later date known as ‘Thomson's 
Seasons’; but although there is some more or less adaptation of 
the twelve poems which it contains to the twelve months, they 
are not essentially connected with the seasons and are pastoral 
only in form. Some are lays of love, some are moral poems such 
as might be written in any age, while three out of the twelve are 
devoted to one public topic, in which it may, therefore, be supposed 
that Spenser took special interest—to censure of worldliness and 
greed of gain in the clergy. It will be understood that they are 
not spoken of by name as clergy, but as shepherds, in accordance 
with the pastoral style of these eclogues; but here, as often else- 
where in Spenser, the allegory and the thing figured run into each 
other. He repeatedly refers with deep respect to Grindal, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and to his views of what the clergy 
should be, and with strong reprobation to the monstrous tyranny 
and the grasping covetousness of the Roman clergy or shepherds. 
The English shepherds he charges with the smaller but sufficiently 
grave faults of worldliness and self-seeking, and negligence of 
the flocks entrusted to their care. In his view very many of 
them were, not indeed greedy tyrants, but needy and reckless 
adventurers. 


‘*Thilk same been shepherds for the divel’s sted, 
That playen while their flocks be unfed. 
Well it is seen their sheep be not their own, 
That letten them run at random alone, 
But they been hired, for little pay, 
Of other, that caren as little as they 
What fallen the flock, so they han the fleece 
And get all the gain, paying but a piece. 
I muse what account both these will make, 
The one for the hire which he doth take, 
And th’ other for leaving his lord’s task, 
When great Pan account of shepherds shall ask.” 


It is to be noted that at the time Spenser wrote of Grindal 
with the respect which in these poems he often manifests for 
him, Grindal was under sentence of sequestration, having 
incurred the displeasure of Elizabeth by his persistent endeavours 
to increase the number of clergymen competent, not merely to read 
what was set down for them, but to instruct their flocks from the 
pulpit in religion and morals. Elizabeth appears to have held 
that about one preaching clergyman in a county was enough. 
It is not a little to Spenser’s honour that, though he was a suitor 
for Court preferment, without which or some similar provision it 
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would probably have been impossible for him to live while writing 
his great poem, he did not hesitate to express sufficiently plainly 
his respect for a good man who was under the royal displeasure. 
The ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ brought Spenser into repute asa 
promising poet. I think that it must have been about this same 
time that he wrote (though it was not published till long after) 
the curious poem called ‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale,’ in which, 
though under an awkward allegory, he gives us very interesting 
pictures of clergy and nobility, of Court suitors and of Ministers 
of State. His picture of the illiterate clergyman of that day is 
very graphic, and we do not wonder at his sympathy with 
Grindal’s efforts to secure a more competent priesthood. Thus 
to the priest in his poem a passport is offered for his perusal— 


“Which when the priest beheld, he viewed it near, 
As if therein some text he studying were, 

But little else (Got wot) could thereof skill, 

For read he could not evidence nor will, 

Ne tell a written word, ne write a letter, 

Ne make one title worse ne make one better. 

Of such deep learning little had he need, 

Ne yet of Latin ne of Greeke, that breed 

Doubts mongst divines and difference of texts, 
From whence arise diversitie of sects 

And hateful heresies, of God abhorred; 

But this good Sir did follow the plain word, 

Ne meddled with their controversies vain. 

All his care was, his service well to sain 

And to read Homelies upon holidays— 

When that was done he might attend his playes.” 


“ An easy life,” ironically adds the poet, “and fit high God to 
please !” 

Spenser, we can see, was himself a staunch Protestant; but he 
does not fail to show us that in the Church of that day there were 
many as devoid of zeal for Protestantism as for Romanism. We 
know that nearly the whole of the clergy who held benefices at 
Mary’s death conformed to the religious changes which were made 
on the accession of Elizabeth ; so that there must have been in the 
clergy of the Reformed Church a considerable proportion of very 
lukewarm, if not insincere, members. It was also very difficult in 
the early days of Elizabeth to find men competent by their learning 
and suitable by their religious character for the work of the 
ministry,* and in the lack of an adequate number of such persons, 


* Thus in the tract entitled, “ The manner how the Church of England 
is administered and governed,” which is often printed at the end of the 
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many livings were filled with such worldly men as Spenser has 
portrayed—men who made the reformed doctrines as to the 
priestly office the excuse for a low standard of clerical duty, rejoiced 
in having only to do “ once a week upon the Sabbath day ” a “ small 
devotion,” and esteemed the benefits of the Reformation to lie in 
the right to wear better clothes than garments of wool or hair, 
and in freedom from the necessity of observing fasts and taking 
vows of celibacy. The preferments for which such men longed 
were to be gained, he tells us, sometimes indeed by wearing an 
excessive show of piety before some great man who possessed a 
zeal for religion. 


“But (he says) if thee list unto the Court to throng 
And there to hunt after the hopéd prey, 
Then must thou thee dispose another way, 
For there thou needs must learn to laugh, to lie, 
To face, to forge, to scoff, to company, 
To crouch, to please, to be a beetle-stock* 
Of thy great master’s will, to scorn, or mock... . 
These be the ways by which without reward 
Livings in Court be gotten, though full hard, 
For nothing there is done without a fee, 
The courtier needs must recompensed be 
With a benevolence, or have in gage 
The Primitiast of your Parsonage . 
Do not thou therefore seek a living there 
But of more private persons seek elsewhere, 
Whereas thou mayest compound a better penny, 
Ne let thy learning questioned be of any.” 


It may be guessed from this advice that Spenser does not view 
the Court with very favourable eyes. He does not indeed ignore— 





English version of ‘ Jewel’s Apology,’ and is understood to be the work of 
Archbishop Parker, we read : 

“And, forsomuch as our churches and universities have been wonder- 
fully marred and so foully brought out of all fashion in time of papistry, 
as there cannot be had learned pastors for every parish, there be pre- 
scribed unto the curates of meaner understanding certain homilies 
devised by learned men, which do comprehend the principal points of 
Christian doctrine; as of original sin, of justification, of faith, of charity 
and suchlike, for to be read by them unto the people.” 

* A beetle is a large wooden mallet: a beetle-stock, I conceive (though 
Latham interprets it as the handle of a mallet), is a stump for the wielder 
of the mallet to beat upon; in fact, a wooden anvil. The place-hunting 
parson is to let his patron beat out his will upon him as unresistingly, 
and with as much indifference to good and evil, as the anvil on which the 
workman can fashion what he will. 

T Or, first-fruits. 
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the friend of Sidney could hardly ignore—the presence in the 
Court of Elizabeth of 








“The brave courtier in whose beauteous thought 
Regard of honour harbours more than ought,” 


and of whom he draws a picture which suggests that Sidney 
unconsciously sat as the model for it. This man is one who 


At other times he solaces himself with music, and with the 


His studies are 





“Will not creep nor crouch with feignéd face 
But walks upright with comely steadfast pace 
And unto all doth yield due courtesy .. . 

He hates foul leasings and vile flattery .. . 
And loathful idleness he does detest, 

The cankerworm of every gentle breast, 

The which to banish with fair exercise 

Of knightly feats he daily doth devise, 

Now managing the mouths of stubborn steeds, 
Now practising the proof of warlike deeds, 
Now his bright arms assaying, now his spear, 
Now the nigh aiméd ring away to bear.” 


“Sweet Lady Muses, Ladies of delight.” 


“Of nature's works, of heaven’s continual course, 
Of foreign lands, of people different, 
Of kingdom’s change, of diverse government, 
Of dreadful battles of renowned knights 
With which he kindleth his ambitious sprites 
To like desire and praise of noble fame, 
The only upshot whereto he doth aim. 
For all his mind on honour fixed is, 
To which he levels all his purposes, 
And in his Prince’s service spends his days, 
Not so much for to gain, or for to raise 
Himself to high degree, as for his grace, 
And in his liking to win worthy place 
Through due deserts and comely carriage, 
In whatso please employ his personage 
That may be matter meet to gain him praise : 
For he is fit to use in all essays, 
Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 
Or else for wise and civil governance, 
For he is practised well in policy 
And thereto doth his courting most apply, 

To learn the enterdeal of princes strange, 

To mark th’ intent of councils and the change 
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Of states, and eke of private men, somewhile 
Supplanted by fine falsehood and fair guile. 
Of all the which he gathereth what is fit 

T’ enrich the storehouse of his powerful wit, 
Which through wise speeches and grave conference 
He daily ekes and brings to excellence.” 


We may, however, gather from this, as from other poems of 
Spenser’s, that in his view the “ brave courtier” was altogether 
the exception, and that as a whole the Elizabethan Court was the 
home, not only of all frivolous pleasures, but of every kind of base 
intrigue, foul slander, and pursuit of wealth by every sort of 
dishonest and dirty trickery. Thus, for example, he tells how 
his typical courtier has his dependant who insinuates himself 
among those who come to the Court with suits and petitions, 
secretly learns their business, and then either informs his master 
of it that he may baulk their suit and get it for himself, or 
persuades the suitor to purchase with a fee his master’s 
countenance in a matter where in fact that master is wholly 
without influence. It is here that occurs that vehement outburst 
of feeling, so often quoted, in which Spenser describes the ex- 
periences partly of himself and partly of many other men in his 
time— 

“ Full little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What, hell it is in suing long to bide: 
To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 
To have thy Prince’s grace yet want her peers’, 
To have thy:asking yet wait many years, 
To fret_thy soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat thy heart through comfortless dispairs, 
To fawn,{to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


Spenser did, however, after a time, obtain office under Govern- 
ment, but probably regarded it as little better than banishment 
when he went to Ireland as Secretary to Lord Grey, the Deputy. 
He afterwards obtained sundry important Government clerkships 
in that country, and settled down after several years on an Irish 
estate of his own in county Cork. 

In Ireland he addressed himself to the great work of his life— 
writing the ‘Faery Queene.’ This work was clearly designed, not 
as a mere play of fancy, an exercise (for the author's and reader’s 
delight) of his vivid imagination, but with a practical purpose— 
in the author’s own words, “to fashion a gentleman or noble 
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person in virtuous and gentle discipline.” Like Tennyson, he 
realised that 


“Truth in closest words will fail 
While truth embodied in a tale 
Will enter in at open doors.” 


Conceiving, as he everywhere seems to have done, that the 
“gentlemen and noble persons” of his time, whatever their 
accomplishments and their splendour, were sunk in sloth or in 
the mere pursuit of pleasure and wealth, he set himself to put 
before them, in an alluring form, representatives of all the moral 
virtues, and to depict these engaged in strenuous conflict with 
their opposite vices—a conflict which being strenuous is bound to 
be triumphant. I imagine it probable that the desperate combats 
which recur so very frequently in the ‘ Faery Queene,’ and which 
become rather monotonous to the reader, may not only have 
occurred inevitably in the pursuit of the author’s plan, but may 
have appeared to him a wholesome tonic to an age in which the 
upper classes at least were too much given over to idleness and 
luxury. This is not the way in which we are accustomed to 
think of the “adventurous” age of Elizabeth; but here again I 
doubt if we do not attribute to the whole reign the features which 
especially characterised its close. Spenser left England in the 
middle of the reign, and the early years of it were mostly years 
of peace and neutrality, in which, with wars of religion and 
struggles against cruel persecution devastating France and the 
Netherlands, and making strong appeals to English sympathy, 
the strength of England was to sit still. A few brave men, 
indeed, sallied forth, either as volunteers or with some coun- 
tenance from Government, to fight beside their co-religionists 
against the Guises or against Alva; but England as a nation did 
not then care, except during brief periods, to risk herself in the 
fray. To the last half of the reign belong the contest against 
Spain, the victory of Sidney at Zutphen, the defeat of the Armada, 
the successful attack of Drake on the Groine, the triumph of 
Essex and Howard at Cadiz. The colonising and buccaneering 
expeditions of Drake, Raleigh, and others attest, indeed, the 
enterprise and intrepidity of those who went on them; but as for 
those—and they were not a few—who organised and financed 
them, but stayed at home when the vessels sailed, I am not sure 
that the expeditions are proof of much other courage or enterprise 
than is generally involved in new commercial speculations. The 
heroism which must have existed in the earlier years of Elizabeth 
to produce the brave deeds of the later years was for the most 
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part latent and obscure during the time that Spenser moved 
among his countrymen, especially among the noble and gentle 
classes of them—the only classes, probably, that his voice as a poet 
was likely to reach; and it was, therefore, a direct outcome of 
the condition of his time as he regarded it that he devoted his 
poetical powers to the endeavour “to fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline.” The beauties of 
holiness, temperance, chastity, friendship, justice, courtesy—the 
ugliness and hatefulness of the vices contrary to these—these are 
the theme of the first half of the ‘Faery Queene,’ the half which 
he lived to write; other virtues and vices similarly treated 
would have occupied the other projected half; while the virtues 
of courage and of earnest devotion to endeavours to right 
the wrong are inculcated in the history of every separate 
champion. 

The allegorical form of the narrative is also, I apprehend, in 
a measure the outcome of the time. Partly, of course, it is due 
to an evident special fondness of Spenser for allegorical writing, 
which is not confined to the ‘ Faery Queene,’ but extends through 
nearly the whole of his poems, though in his later ones he appears 
to be outgrowing it. But we know how largely allegory entered 
into all the masques and shows in which the age of Elizabeth and 
of James so much rejoiced. The prevalence of allegory seems to 
be the natural consequence of the attempt to use the beautiful 
mythology of the Greeks in modern poetry. The classical 
mythology had in the Elizabethan age become widely known and 
very familiar to persons who were not at all classical students; 
thus in Shakespeare’s plays we find allusions to it placed familiarly 
in the mouths of his characters. Lorenzo and Jessica are no 
bookworm and bluestocking when they chat sportively together of 
Troilus and Thisbe, of Dido and Medea, and Mrs. Page talks to 
her country gossip, Mrs. Ford, about the giants lying under 
Mount Pelion, just as she might allude to the story of Bluebeard 
or Jack the Giant-Killer. When this mythology, well known but 
not yet hackneyed, beautiful but no longer believed in, was 
pressed into the service of English poetry and pageant, it could 
hardly be used otherwise than by way of allegory, as the fitting 
vehicle for moral lessons often quite foreign to the original story. 
There was, therefore, a reason why allegory should naturally be 
popular in the Elizabethan age and Spenser was to some extent 
the creature of his age when he gave asymbolical turn to such 
tales of chivalry and adventure as had delighted the readers of 
Ariosto. He is also the representative of one side of his age in 
respect of the deep seriousness that underlies his poem; he is, I 
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think, in a measure, though not so fully as Milton, the poet of 
the Protestant Reformation, as his contemporary Tasso is the poet 
of the Catholic revival ; and there is much more sympathy of spirit 
between these two earnest men, Spenser and Tasso, than between 
either of them and the more gay and reckless Ariosto. 

The age of Elizabeth was, moreover, an age of historical inquiry 
—an age when many men were setting themselves to gather up 
all that they could learn of the general history of their country, 
to collect facts bearing on special localities, to preserve and hand 
down in prose or in verse the general features of the country, the 
traditions, the antiquities, either of England as a whole or its 
various towns and counties. Grafton, Holinshed, and Stow were 
busy on annals and chronicles, Camden was labouring at his 
‘Britannia,’ Stow at his ‘Survey of London, Drayton at his 
versified descriptions of rural England. With the spirit of these 
men Spenser was in much sympathy ; he has uttered in his verse 
an eloquent tribute to Camden, and in the ‘ Faery Queene’ he has 
repeatedly taken up the old histories into his verse, and sometimes 
for almost a canto together he recounts the achievements or 
adventures of British kings and warriors. I say British, for the 
rise of the Tudor dynasty had made it the fashion, out of com- 
pliment to the Court, to dwell especially on the old British line, 
which was looked on as restored in the person of the Welshman, 
Henry VII.; and thus the poet’s labours are devoted to re- 
counting, not the well-attested history of our Saxon forefathers, 
but the mythical stories of the days before the Roman invasion, 
the deeds of that line of kings which stretched from the Brutus 
who was supposed to have brought here a colony of Trojans down 
to the days of Pendragon and Arthur. These tales, which were 
once taught as history, but which modern investigation sweeps 
aside as worthless and resting on no contemporary records, are 
still to be read in the pages of the ‘Faery Queene.’ Indeed, as 
he often tells us, the Faery Land of which he writes is in truth 
our England in disguise. Even as disguised, it scarcely merits to 
be called Faery Land, for not once does a real fairy, as we under- 
stand fairies—the tiny graceful beings of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream—appear on the enchanted scene of Spenser’s poem, and 
though he once makes mention of a Faery King, Oberon, the 
name is but a poetical alias for that most unfairylike of our 
sovereigns, Henry VIII. 

He does not very often touch plainly and unmistakably on the 
great events of his own day. On one occasion, indeed, he treats 
of several such together, and we read, through a very thin veil, 
of the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, the apostacy of Henry of 
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Navarre, and the interference of Elizabeth to rescue the Nether- 
lands from 
“The Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain,” 

if I may borrow the appropriate words of Tennyson’s Grenville. 
Spenser also (as he expressly tells us) looked forward to singing, 
as the crowning event of his poem, the great victory of the 
Faery Queen over her Pagan foe, z.c. of Elizabeth over Philip II. ; 
but only half of his poem was ever written, and he did not live to 
reach the intended climax, and celebrate that great triumph of the 
powers of light over the powers of darkness. 

When the first three books of the ‘ Faery Queene’ were com- 
pleted, he received, at his Irish home, a visit from Raleigh, and on 
his inducement came over to England and appeared at the Court 
of Elizabeth. The poem was an immediate success; but after a 
stay of a year or so in England, Spenser turned his back on the 
Court, and sought again the retirement of his home. He has left 
an interesting little poem which tells us, under a pastoral disguise, 
of the feelings with which he did so. In that poem, Colin Clout, 
as a rustic bard, is represented as telling the shepherds and 
shepherdesses around him of his visit and his experiences. As 
contrasted with Ireland, the home of disease and want, of bar- 
barism and peril, he finds England a charming country indeed— 


“ce 


No wailing there nor wretchedness is heard, 

No bloody issues nor no leprosies, 

No griesly famine nor no raging sword, 

No nightly bodrags,* nor no hue and cries. 
The shepherds there abroad may safely lie 

On hills and downs, withouten dread or danger, 
No ravenous wolves the goodman’s hope destroy, 
No outlaws fell affray the forest ranger.” 


If the men were but equal to their surroundings, or worthy of 
their advantages! But as for that, his picture of Christian England 
recalls Heber’s picture of heathen lands in the South Seas, where 


“In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn,” 
and where 
“Every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 


Spenser's language is curiously similar— 
“For end, all good, all grace, there freely grows, 
Had people grace it gratefully to use, 


For God his gifts there plenteously bestows, 
But graceless men them greatly do abuse.” 





* Supposed to mean “bordragings” (as in the ‘Faery Queene’) in- 
cursions into bordering counties or districts. 
VOL. CVIL. 2F 
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Proceeding to recount his own experiences, he describes with 
much warmth of admiration the many poets who graced the Court 
of Cynthia (as he terms the Queen), and the ladies who brightened 
it, and can find no language adequate to express the all-surpassing 
merits and charms of Cynthia herself; but yet he turns from the 
Court with much disgust. In his eyes it is a place 


“ Where each one seeks with malice and with strife 
To thrust down other into foul disgrace, 
Himself to raise; and he doth soonest rise 
That best can handle his deceitful wit 
In subtle shifts, and finest sleights devise 
Either by slandering his well-deeméd name 
Through leasings leud and feignéd forgery ; 

Or else by breeding him some blot of blame 

By creeping close into his secrecy: 

To which him needs a guileful hollow heart, 
Maskéd with fair dissembling courtesy, 

A filéd tongue furnished with terms of art, 

No art of school but courtiers’ schoolery. 

For arts of schoo] have there small countenance, 
Counted but toys to busy idle brains ; 

And there professors find small maintenance, 
But to be instruments of others gains.” 


Each man’s worth, he tells his hearers, is there measured by 
his dress, “and single truth and simple honesty do wander up and 
down despised of all.” He freely acknowledges that there are 
honourable exceptions, and not a few of them, but yet insists on 


the unworthiness of most, affirming that they are either eaten up 
with pride and envy, 


“Or they their days to idleness divide, 
Or drownéd lie in pleasure’s wasteful well, 
In which, like moldwarps, nousling still they lurk, 
Unmindful of chief parts of manliness, 
And do themselves, for want of other work, 
Vain votaries of lazy love profess.” 


Talk of love, he says, is everywhere: all the walls and windows 
are writ full with inscriptions of it, and every one makes it a 
point of honour to wear a lady’s badge and “swim in love up to 
the ears”; but such so-called love is empty and frivolous, when 
indeed it is not worse, as constituting an abuse of the sacred name 
of love to base ends and sordid uses. How worthily and how 
holily Spenser himself deemed of love may be seen by his quatrain 
of poems on “ Earthly and Heavenly Beauty,” and *‘ Earthly and 
Heavenly Love.” 

The success of the ‘ Faery Queene’ led the publisher to collect 
and bring out as many of Spenser’s smaller poems as he could lay, 
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his hands on. One of them, called “ The Tears of the Muses,” 
written probably several years before, is interesting, as containing 
the fullest expression of Spenser’s view of the then state of 
literature and of authors. It is somewhat strange to find in the 
golden days of Queen Elizabeth such a picture of the neglect of 
literature—I do not say of the absence of it—as is here put before 
us. It accords, however, with the rest of his picture of his own 
times. Authors, except so far as they were dramatists, had no 
wide reading public to appeal to, and, unless they had private 
wealth, were necessarily dependent on the patronage of the great. 
In an age when the great were vying with each other in the rich- 
ness of their apparel and the munificence of their entertainments 
—when they were largely given over to base and ignoble pleasures, 
little disposing them to appreciate any literature except of the 
base and ignoble sort—it is not strange if the average of author- 
ship should not have been high, and if the best authors should 
have found but little encouragement—like Stow, whose labours 
were rewarded in his old age with a Royal Charter empowering 
him to go a-begging. Literature was abundant, no doubt: William 
Webbe, in the preface to his ‘ Discourse of English Poetrie,’ com- 
ments on the “ innumerable sortes of English books and infinite 
fardels of printed pamphlets wherewith this country is pestered, 
all shoppes stuffed, and every study furnished,” and the greater 
part of which, he adds, were poetical, or connected with poetry. 
But the bulk of the poetry prevalent in Spenser’s day was, he 
affirms, of a very base and degrading tendency— 


“They feed (he says) the ears of fools with flattery 
And good men blame and losels magnify. 
* * - * 


The noble hearts to pleasures they allure 

And tell their prince that learning is but vain; 
Fair ladies’ love they spot with thoughts impure, 
And gentle minds with lewd delights distain; 
Clerks they to loathly idleness entice, 

And fill their books with discipline of vice.” 


The drama, he complained, had greatly fallen off; good, honest 
comedy was neglected for mere scurrility ; the best writers were 
dead or silent. As for the nobility, whose especial function 
Spenser upheld it to be, both to be examples of noble doing and 
to patronise the poets who immortalised noble deeds, 


They do only strive themselves to raise 
Through pompous pride and foolish vanity : 
In th’ eyes of people they put all their praise 
And only boast of arms and ancestry; 
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But virtuous deeds, which did those arms first give 


To their grandsires, they care not to achieve. 
* * * * ** 


Their great revenues all in sumptuous pride 

They spend, that nought to learning they may spare, 
And the rich fee which poets wont divide 

Now parasites and sycophants do share.” 


It is a remarkable record, to be left by an able and observant 
man, on the eve of the greatest efflorescence of English literature. 
It is dictated partly, perhaps, by personal disappointment, partly 
also, I imagine, by a certain aristocratic superciliousness in 
Spenser, who never forgets that he is himself of gentle blood, a 
scion of the noble family of the Spencers, and who regards as 
something of a sacrilege the irruption of the general public— 
largely, no doubt, the uneducated public—into the sacred pre- 
cincts of literature, properly the domain of the well-born. This 
poem, too, marks perhaps the darkest hour—the hour before the 
dawn ; and in the later poem, “ Colin Clout’s Come Home Again,” 
we see that the dawn is already beginning to be visible in the 
sky. We there find detailed mention of many able writers, whose 
works in various branches of poetry win the author’s cordial and 
unstinted admiration, and we no longer hear of literature failing 
to gain appreciation ; on the contrary, it is there told, as part of 
the merits of England as contrasted with Ireland, that in the 
former country 


“learned arts do flourish in great honour 
And poets’ wits are held in peerless price.” 


On his return to his Irish home Spenser proceeded steadily 
with his great work—steadily, but not with so full a flow of 
poetic fervour as had marked the early portion. His sixth book, 
however, on courtesy, is far from being the least pleasing of the 
whole. When the second three books were completed he brought 
them to England for publication, and returned once more to 
Ireland. His Irish home was no longer a solitary one: his long 
and persistent love for Rosalind had given place at last to a love 
for an Elizabeth, whom he wooed in passionate sonnets, and his 
marriage with whom he celebrated in his “Epithalamium.” His 
married life, however, was but of short duration: a sudden out- 
break of the Irish among whom he dwelt led to the burning of 
his house, and the loss of his youngest child, and though he him- 
self, with his wife and the rest of his children, contrived to escape 
to England, the shock was a fatal one, and he died very shortly 
after at the early age of forty-six. 

I have spoken of Spenser chiefly in relation to his time—how 
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he was affected by it, and how he has represented it. It is, of 
course, easy to read and enjoy his great poem without troubling 
ourselves very closely with the moral or historical allegory that 
underlies it: the vividness of his descriptions, and the variety, 
and often the beauty, of the scenes through which he leads us, 
may charm us sufficiently of themselves. For myself, however, 
I find him fully as interesting and attractive when introducing us 
to the men and women of his own day. His pictures of contem- 
porary life, while very gloomy, cannot, I think, be set aside 
as the mere reflection of his own sad feelings, the outcome of 
personal disappointment ; nor can they, in his case, as they might 
in the case of many another poet, be discounted as the dreams of. 
a recluse who took no part in the actual business of life. The 
evils which he depicts are evils which he was in a position to have 
personal knowledge of, and are just the same sort of evils which. 
we find lamented in his contemporary Gascoigne’s poem, called 
“The Stele Glass.” However, if a study of his works tends to 
dissipate some delusions respecting the Elizabethan Court and 
the Elizabethan age generally, as we fancy them, for example, 
when we read the pages of Charles Kingsley, the fact is not 
without its consolations. It is somewhat reassuring to us, when. 
disheartened by the contemplation of the many glaring evils 
which are to be seen in society to-day, to remember that, to the 
eye of an observant and high-minded man, there were clouds as 
dark, or darker, over the moral and intellectual sky of that bygone 
age, which yet shines out upon us one of the grandest periods in 
the whole of our country’s annals, 

Gro. SERRELL. 
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Comrades. 


How they first became acquainted nobody knew; but it was at 
the Delhi Assembly that Sergeant Michael Allen was first seen in 
the company of Duffadar Golab Singh of the Bengal Lancers. 
The small army at Delhi on that occasion was composed of many 
regiments of different branches of the service, representing the 
many castes, creeds, sects and races of which the army in 
India is made up; and from all the men collected there no better 
specimen types could be found of the soldiers that Great Britain 
and India produce than Sergeant Michael Allen and Duffadar 
Golab Singh. 

The European was a blonde giant standing six feet two, minus 
ammunition boots, and his limbs were well proportioned to his 
height. “Straight as a stick,” in drill-sergeant’s parlance, there 
was no physical blemish in this son of Britain. Duffadar Golab 
Singh was Sergeant Allen’s double in almost every respect ; of the 
same height and of equally imposing build, he gave the same 
impression of great physical strength and superb manhood. 
Long service in India had tanned the skin of the European to 
nearly the same hue as that of his Oriental friend; but similar as 
they were in so many respects, there was yet a striking contrast 
in their general appearance, for whereas Sergeant Allen boasted a 
long, fair, drooping moustache, the Duffadar’s, naturally black, 
was dyed an indigo blue and trained up, in Punjaubi fashion, 
to the corners of his fiercely flashing dark eyes. In character 
and disposition they were also much alike; both were usually 
very reserved and taciturn, making friends of no others of 
their comrades ; they seemed to live in the knowledge of their 
personal superiority; in temperament they were hasty and 
headstrong. 

Sergeant Allen, or Mick, as he was best known to his comrades, 
had nearly qualified for pension and was still something of a 
mystery to the other men of his regiment. It was a popular 
belief that he came of a good family and had selected a military 
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life as the best means of concealing his identity; this was partly 
supported by the fact that he had an account at the Agra Bank 
which must have been regularly replenished from European 
sources, as it never appeared to dwindle, though Mick was always 
very careless about the “odd pice.” Nomadic inclination led him 
to roam about alone in cities, bazaars and jungle. Possessing a 
good colloquial knowledge of Hindustani, he was able to get about 
and make himself understood in places where other men would 
have been at a disadvantage, and he always held that to obtain a 
proper knowledge of the country it was necessary to go off the 
grand trunk road occasionally and to explore for one’s self. In 
Golab Singh he found a kindred spirit. 

It was the day after the great durbar that the Bengal lancer’s 
long legs first became entangled in the guy ropes of Mick's 
tent, when he came inquiring for “Sarjong Olleen Sahib.” When 
the camp was broken up and Mick’s regiment returned to a 
etation in the Punjaub, the particular regiment of lancers of 
which Golab Singh was an ornament also went north and from 
that time the two regiments were destined to serve together and, 
later, to bleed together too. It soon became usual for the figure 
of the Bengal lancer, topped off with a gay turban and set up in 
jack boots as tall as a drummer, to fill in the doorway of B 
company’s bungalow, where, with hand at salute, he would shout 
his inquiry, “ Sarjong Olleen Sahib? ”—the only attempt, by the 
way, that he ever made at the Empress’-English. And then 
they would go off together, like lords of the earth they trod, 
ostensibly for an evening stroll; but those who knew them best 
were apt to suspect mischief, or at least some business with a 
spice of danger. Many stories were told of their adventures, but 
as both were reticent about their proceedings abroad, little 
credence could be placed in the wonderful tales which circulated 
in the barrack-room. 

An evening seldom passed but the chums, now well known 
throughout the station, managed to meet for a few hours, strolling 
afar, beyond the track of Europeans seeking a breath of air after 
a stifling day under the punkah, and returning to the native 
cavalry lines, where Mick was as much at home as in his own 
bungalow, to separate only at First Post. 

It happened that in returning from one of these strolls they 
passed through a village not far from cantonments and the 
Irishman became interested in some Asiatic sheep which were 
herded there. Perhaps he wished to vary the commissariat ration, 
or to procure a pet for the children across in the pach; in any 
case, he suddenly declared his intention to become the owner of a 
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particular lamb with a tail as long and broad as its body, and 
forthwith proposed to purchase it. As usual in all bartering with 
natives, it was long before the vendor condescended to accept 
twice the value of the animal, but after much haggling and many 
expostulations from the lancer, who was probably a little surprised 
at his comrade’s desire to possess such an animal at all, Mick got 
away with the lamb tucked up under his left arm. Golab Singh 
remained to administer a lesson on just dealing to the Bengali 
shepherd, who, but for him, would probably have obtained the 
value of a whole flock for that one small item. 

And that one small item was giving Mick more trouble than it 
was worth. It displayed a decided objection to the European and 
the mode of transit. After sundry efforts to dislocate its new 
owner's arm, and receiving at first an admonition to “Be aisy 
thin,” and then a few cuffs, it succeeded in slipping out, backwards, 
from Mick’s encircling arm and started off to rejoin the fold. 
Mick gave chase and succeeded in heading it off before it reached 
the village, but he found it no easy matter to secure it. The 
Irishman waved his long arms and “hish”-ed; but the little 
animal was sportive and kept him well on the move until the 
perspiration dropped from his face. Then it suddenly darted 
past and sought refuge in some bye-way of the village, Mick 
following in hot pursuit. So the chase went on, up one narrow 
muddy lane and down another, in places to which European had 
never before penetrated, and all the while pariah dogs yelped and 
outraged natives yelled after the mad giant who went blundering 
along regardless of the uncovered women and naked brats he 
disturbed, or the growing mob, armed with such missiles as came 
most readily to hand, now chasing him. 

At last the lamb sought sanctuary in the village temple, 
possibly with instinctive knowledge that it was a place which the 
European would hardly dare desecrate by his presence. But the 
excited soldier thought little of violating caste or arousing the 
religious animosity of any community just then. A fakir sat on 
his haunches in the doorway of the temple; his long, matted hair, 
plastered with mud and filth, hung down over his naked shoulders, 
and the wild, ghastly, and withal demented appearance which he 
presented would have scared any other than a madman. He was 
wrapped in religious contemplation at the moment and took no 
heed of the bleating lamb as it sprang into the sacred edifice; but 
as the wildly charging heretic came rushing on he sprang to his feet 
and waved his arms in frantic gesticulation. With one sweep of 
his arm as he rushed past, the hot-headed soldier cleared the path 
and in another moment had cornered his property. — 
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Bathed in perspiration and panting heavily, Mick tucked the 
runaway under his arm again and turned to retreat; and then he 
became fully aware of the heinous offence he had committed. A 
howling, maddened mob awaited him; a bloodthirsty, fanatical 
crowd, crying vengeance for a temple desecrated, a holy man 
molested, and numberless castes, of many degrees, broken; with 
fierce looks and threatening shouts, and brandishing their weapons, 
they awaited him. Standing at bay for a moment, Mick realised the 
position in which he had unwittingly placed himself, then seizing 
a large ram’s horn nailed above the village god he wrenched it 
from the wall and, still holding his struggling captive, charged 
straight at the centre of his enemies. 

Sergeant Michael Allen was a strong man, and his position 
being a desperate one he at first made some headway through the 
crowd. His powerful arm swung round and cleared a space in 
the midst of his assailants; but with defiant yells and impreca- 
tions they closed in on him again, and individual strength at last, 
perforce, succumbed to that of the many. As the crowd closed in 
there was a commotion on the outskirts; above the mass of heads 
appeared one in a blue turban edged with a golden fringe; two 
powerful arms cleaved a passage through the infuriated crowd 
and the Bengal lancer stood over the prostrate British soldier. 
There was something in the appearance of their countryman, 
facing them so defiantly, that caused the maddened villagers to 
fall back and cease to hurl missiles at their fallen foe. Golab 
Singh upbraided them in harsh guttural language, and they began 
to slink away, lowering their weapons, whilst he stooped and 
raised his comrade. 

“Oh! Golab Singh, ye’re the divil of a man!” exclaimed Mick 
as he staggered to his feet, and at the same time the innocent 
cause of all the mischief regained its liberty and darted off again 
amongst the villagers. Leaving his companion standing like an 
avenging deity in the midst of the crowd, now backing away in all 
directions, Mick again took up the chase as though the adjustment 
of his difference with the natives was but a small matter which 
could well be left to the Duffadar. This turn of affairs was too 
ludicrous even for the outraged villagers, who now, laughing at 
the turn events had taken, permitted Mick to seize and swing 
them round as he dodged and doubled after the runaway. At last 
a native captured the lamb and passed it to Mick, who stalked up 
to where the fakir was detailing his wrongs to Duffadar Golab 
Singh. Depositing the lamb in the fakir’s arms, he said— 

“There, ye hungry-lookin’ crachur; go home wid ye, and 
feast yer frinds, ye dirty little object of a praste that ye are.” 
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Before leaving the scene of the scuffle these reckless soldiers 
endeavoured to make proper compensation for the sacrilege and 
caste outrages they had committed, but when their funds were 
exhausted they arranged that those who had suffered personal in- 
jury should appear on the morrow at Mick’s bungalow, for backsheesh. 

During the following week B company’s bungalow was besieged 
with the halt, lame and blind from all the country round; and 
when the military police cleared them away they sent in a chitti 
‘to the Commissioner Sahib, who referred the matter to the general 
officer commanding at the station, with the result that a general 
order was issued referring to certain paragraphs of the Bengal 
Army Regulations and reminding the garrison of the pains and 
penalties prescribed for those who disregarded the religious 
prejudices of the natives. 

It must be said in justice to the memory of the Sikh that he 
was strongly opposed to adventures of the foregoing description, 
though he lent his aid to extricate his comrade from an 
awkward fix he was not slow to point out the imprudence of 
endangering their position in what, to him, was the most honour- 
able of professions, for the military instinct was strong in Golab 
Singh, and he was very proud of his stripes as a Duffadar. 

Another of their adventures became known, because through it 
the regiment was for a time deprived of the services of a smart 
soldier; Sergeant Allen, for the first time in a long period of 
service, becoming an inmate of the station hospital. 

The Duffadar appeared to be a man of some note in his own 
country—the country above Amritsar, out Kangra way—and 
when the two regiments were together at Lahore he induced 
Sergeant Allen to accompany him on a trip to the hills. On 
the last day of their visit Golab Singh proposed a grand battue 
in a patch of thick jungle near his own village. Mick surveyed 
the ground and, whilst his friend put the beaters in at one 
side, he strolled off to take up a position where he calculated 
that nothing driven out could pass him without affording the 
best chances for a good bag. The beaters went to work, and 
it soon became evident that they had drawn a particularly good 
cover, but nothing was heard of Mick’s rifle. Presently the 
coolie who was entrusted with Mick’s fowling-piece got round 
to Golab Singh and reported that he had lost the Sahib, who, 
he said, had plunged into some thicket and he had shouted till he 
was hoarse without getting a response. The Duffadar knew his 
comrade was armed with a Martini carbine, so he did not trouble 
to do more than cuff the poor coolie before again turning his 
attention to the sport. 
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But the beaters’ shouts suddenly changed to shrieks of terror, 
and the cry went up, “ Bagh! Bagh! Bahut burra wallah!” * 
It would be awkward if Mick were suddenly confronted by a big 
tiger, so Golab Singh got the frightened natives together again 
and urged them on in the direction whence the scare had arisen, 
whilst he shouted, “ Ho! Olleen Sahib, asti karo!” to advise his 
friend to be careful. But it happened, very strangely, that the 
beaters reached the open with dry spears and without meeting 
either the lordly denizen of the jungle or “ Olleen Sahib.” Golab 
Singh was much distressed and quite unable for the moment 
to decide what would be the best course to follow in the circum- 
stances. It was clear to him that if any large animal had really 
been seen or heard—and the natives were garrulous about it— 
it must have crouched in some thick patch which the beaters had 
failed to penetrate. The matter was decided for the Duffadar by 
the report from a rifle and a slight column of smoke curling up 
from a dense thicket not two hundred yards from where he was 
standing. Snatching Mick’s fowling-piece from the coolie, he 
plunged into the bush, closely followed by a dozen spearmen. 
There was soon another report; the Duffadar discharged both 
barrels at some object near him and rushed forward. The next 
moment his heels were in the air and the remainder of his body 
down in a hole, where also was “Olleen Sahib,” beneath the 
carcase of a huge leopard. 

“ Asti karo, ye bloodthirsty murtherer,’ Mick groaned as the 
lancer joined the company below. ‘“ Wad ye be afther crushin’ 
the life out ay me? An’ is it yerself, Golab Singh, bad scran to 
ye, that comes disturbin’ the last moments of me and me frind 
the inimy ? ” 

It turned out that Sergeant Allen had not reached the coign 
of vantage he had selected with the idea of bagging the best of 
the game. When he left his coolie he had got into some thick 
scrub and had crashed through some brushwood which had been 
artfully spread over a pit some months before, with the view of 
trapping that same leopard which the beaters had disturbed. 
But the leopard must have seen through this shallow device, for 
it had persistently shunned the spot until now, when, in sheer 
desperation it may be supposed, it resolved to meet the designers 
at their own trap and forcibly demonstrate the folly of laying 
such a transparent snare for a wily old hunter. 

When Mick recovered from his surprise at this sudden descent into 
the pit, he remembered that his coolie must be near, but receiving no 


* “Tiger! tiger! a very large one.” 
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reply to his shouts, he surmised that the valiant native had heard 
the crash and taken to his heels in the belief that some large 
game was abroad. At first he attempted to hook out steps in the. 
side of his prison, as he had heard of others doing when placed 
in similar straits ; but as the sound of the tom-toms and the beaters’ 
shouts became more distinct he concluded that they were approach- 
ing in his direction and that he could anticipate a speedy release. 
Then he heard the shouts of ‘‘ Bagh,” followed by the sounds of 
a heavy body crashing through the jungle. Slipping a bullet into 
the breech of his carbine, he stood against the side of the pit 
awaiting the arrival of an unwelcome visitor; for he quickly 
decided that the animal must inevitably be caught in the 
same trap as himself. He heard it approach quite close to the 
edge of the pit and then suddenly drop down with a low growl. 
Through the broken cover he could discern some large object 
stretched cut on the very edge of the pit, but could not dis- 
tinguish its points. He dared not move. He could distinctly 
hear the panting of the beast and the brush of its heavy tail 
from side to side, and, for the moment, he was paralysed. To 
that moment of weakness, he afterwards said, he owed his life, for 
the slightest movement then would have meant certain destruction. 
His first thought was that he had a fine shot, but before he could 
press the trigger it also occurred to his mind that, hit or miss, 
the shock of the discharge would surely bring the heavy body 
of the animal down into the pit. He heard the beaters put in 
again and his name called by the Duffadar, but it was almost as. 
much as his life was worth even to breathe ; so he waited—waited 
in the hope that as the beaters approached the animal would 
rise without stumbling and clear away. He used afterwards tu 
say, “‘ How in the name av Moses I kept the weight av me finger 
on that trigger without pullin’ at the sintry on the door, I don’t. 
know. But the saints be praised, I was aither sinseless or cool— 
divil a wan o’ me knows which.” 

And so the beaters came on, but the “sintry on the door” 
stirred not. It growled ominously as the beaters passed near, 
and Mick anxiously awaited the result of a move; but, to his 
horror, no move occurred; the beaters passed on, but the animal 
remained. As the noise of the beating died away the im- 
prisoned shikari began to think seriously of having the first. 
move in any game his guardian might be contemplating: the 
belief came to him suddenly, but convincingly, that the animal so 
carefully guarding him was waiting only for the shooting party 
to start for the village before commencing operations. 

As Mick thought so, he glanced upwards and found certain con- 
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firmation of the belief that his existence was not unknown to his 
keeper. Two fiery eyes gleamed down upon him from a massive 
head, framed in by the broken lattice-work’ above. It was not a 
time for thought; Mick’s carbine was resting on his hip, the 
muzzle pointing upwards—straight in line with the opening 
where, like glowing coals, the yellow-red eyes appeared. In a 
moment Mick had pressed the trigger firmly, the butt of his 
carbine struck the side of the pit in its recoil, there was a 
commotion above, and then the body of the huge animal fell 
partly on the broken covering of the pit, literally overhanging 
the prisoner below. The impetus imparted by the discharge of 
Golab Singh’s piece sent the carcase down, and its crushing 
weight pinned the previous occupant to the bottom of the pit. 
Blundering on, even as he fired, the lancer was also precipitated 
into the hole, adding his weight to that already imposed on his 
unfortunate comrade. 

When, a few days later, the adventurers returned to canton- 
ments the European was admitted to the station hospital with a 
broken arm and fractured ribs. Sitting in the verandah of the 
hospital bungalow in the cool of the evening, these strange friends 
would go over their reminiscences, or talk of the times they would 
have when they could get abroad together again. 

But when Sergeant Allen was discharged from hospital at Rawul 
Pindi ‘‘ The Route” was in. A British Envoy had been turned back 
from Ali Musjid and “ The Route” was issued to many regiments in 
that part of the presidency. Before the troops got on the line of 
marcb, however, the chums were able to take a few strolls together, 
and it soon became clear that the result of his recent trip to the 
hills had in nowise repressed Mick’s spirit for stirring adventure. 
In the enemy’s country, of course, it was perilous to leave camp, 
but whenever the brigade got together for a halt Sergeant 
Michael Allen messed somewhere in the native cavalry lines. 

* * * * * 

A cholera-stricken camp in an enemy’s country, marching the 
weary march with slow elephants and forty-pounders, often halted 
to allow the sappers and miners to clear away some obstacle 
in the narrow gorge through which the road to Cabul lay; 
guns and horses falling over precipices in places where a kick 
from a camel would launch a man into eternity; and always 
those maddening accounts of convoys and rearguards attacked, 
or grazing parties and sick “cut up.” Toiling on by day under 
a tropical sun, at times wading through rushing torrents four 
abreast, hitched arm in arm to resist the strength of the whirling 
waters, and then on again under the fierce sun: from camp at night- 
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fall to a lonely hilltop, to build a sanga and keep watch therein, 
with only a blanket, saturated with the cold night drizzle, for 
covering ; and back to camp in the early dawn to throw the wet 
blanket on a camel and start again on the march. No wonder 
men said three days’ rest was a godsend ! 

The camp-followers formed a bazaar; the box-wallabs brought 
out and displayed what delectable wares they had managed to 
save from rearguard encounters: country cheese, tobacco, white 
bread or biscuits, and nails—nails for ammunition boots. He 
was a wise native who invested in big nails at Peshawar and 
exhibited them at the other end of the Khyber ; one rupee the 
nails, another rupee for hammering them in; ’twas good business, 
even considering the risk, and the jooti-wallah made a fortune. 
But rupees were plentiful, and Sergeant Allen put a handful in 
his pocket as he started to the bazaar with a pair of much-worn 
boots under his arm. At the board of the cobbler knelt one of 
the fusiliers, watching the native nailing the boot he had just 
handed up; an Afghan stealthily crept up behind him; a knife, 
about eighteen inches in length, with a back an inch in thickness 
and an edge as keen as a razor, gleamed in the air, descended, 
and Afghan and British Fusilier rolled in the dust. Another 
moment and the Afghan was tucked up under Sergeant Allen’s 
arm, and all the way to the quarter-guard there followed a crowd 
in which a havildar of the Goorkhas was prominent; brandishing 
his kookrie, the havildar begged the European’s permission to 
despatch the murderer forthwith. But, somehow, Sergeant Allen 
would allow no other person to touch the Afghan, though many 
cried for his blood. He saw him triced down to a tent-peg at the 
quarter-guard, and then went and reported; to be told that he 
was @ fool not to have allowed the Goorkha to finish the prisoner 
off as he wished. As it was, the man must be shot and a firing- 
party put to the trouble of turning out, to say nothing of the 
waste of powder and bullets on such a wretched object. 

“To be shot at Retreat, his body burnt, and the ashes to be 
swept away by the mehtars,” was the sentence passed on the 
wretched Afghan; and by the irony of fate, Sergeant Allen, 
being next for duty, was detailed for command of the firing 

arty. 
’ For the first time in his service Sergeant Allen sought to 
evade the duty for which he had been told off. He exchanged 
duties with another sergeant who had been detailed for charge of 
a grazing party, and as the string of camels passed the quarter- 
gvard on their way to the grazing grounds away down in the 
valley, Mick glanced at the form of the Afghan, coiled up like a 
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snake at the peg to which he was tethered, his dirty rags drawn 
over his head to escape the fierce stare of the bystanders. 

“So long, ye miserable little spalpeen,” said Mick as he passed. 
“God forgive me for not lettin’ ye be cut up at wanst, instid av 
lavin’ ye there to be inspected as a curiosity by all the bhoys in 
the camp.” 

There was a gathering of the camp in rear of the lines at 
Retreat, and the provost-marshal had some difficulty in keeping 
clear a road to the rude cross which the pioneers had set up. When 
Retreat sounded the crowd fell back to admit a lancer, at whose 
stirrup trotted the wretched little being of trembling limbs 
whose arm had earlier in the day brought death to a stalwart 
fusilier. In a moment the provost-sergeant had slipped a bandage 
over the upper part of the Afghan’s face; in another he was 
fastened to the cross, and the firing party marched to the front. 
A death-like silence, a few words of command, a volley, and the 
quivering body sank to the foot of the cross. 

At that moment there came from far away down the valley the 
sound of firing, cries, shrieks, and shouts. The crowd around the 
firing party broke away, and as bugle calls sounded men rushed 
for their arms. Two companies of the Rifles were first away, 
followed closely by two companies of their Indian brethren—the 
Goorkhas—and as the little column doubled away many eyes 
were strained to make something of the confused groups of men 
and camels indistinctly discernible down in the distant valley. 
Trotting round from the cavalry lines came a squadron of Bengal 
Lancers, and on the right of the leading troop rode Duffadar Golab 
Singh. “Gallop,” shouted the General, without removing the 
field-glasses from his face; and the squadron soon overtook and 
passed the infantry. 

When the infantry reached the grazing ground the cavalry had 
disappeared, but scattered around were the mutilated remains of 
men and camels. The same old story: only a grazing party 
cut up! 

When, a few moments before, the cavalry had reached the scene 
of what had been a sharp, but short, conflict between a few 
Europeans and hundreds of Afghans, there was little more to be 
seen than what the infantry found, but on a mound of sand sat 
Jemmy Bowles of the Rifles, grievously wounded and slowly bleeding 
todeath. To him stooped a Duffadar of the Lancers as the squadron 
drew rein, and for the last time the inquiry was made “Sarjong 

Olleen Sahib?” The poor sharpshooter had done with speech for 
ever, but he turned his head in the direction of a hill a few hundred 
yards away and nodded. The Duffadar’s horse made a plunge as the 
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spurs struck in, and then dashed away. ‘The officer in command 
shouted to the Duffadar to halt, but Golab Singh waved his sabre 
as a signal to his officer to follow. Round the spur of the hill 
the Duffadar dashed, and a few minutes later the remainder of the 
squadron swept after him. 

That cavalry detachment had ten minutes’ sharp work behind 
the hill, where they came full tilt upon the rear of a marauding 
tribe of Afghans carrying off camels, cattle, and a few wounded 
Europeans. 

The bodies of the Doffadar and the sergeant were found together, 
and a hundred yards farther on were the mutilated remains of 
half-a-dozen other European soldiers who had been cut down 
together, apparently, as they fought in a group. 

The wounded told a strange story of a stalwart sergeant and 
the few uninjured men of the camel escort standing at bay in the 
midst of the Afghans, whom they had injudiciously followed 
round the spur of the hill, when a Duffatar of the Bengal Lancers 
came charging round the corner. A shower of slug had brought 
horse and rider to the ground, and at that moment, the moment 


of salvation, when the squadron of Lancers also turned the corner, 


Sergeant Allen had deserted his command, and, leaving his own 


countrymen to their fate, had charged into the very midst of the 


fanatics engaged in stripping the accoutrements off the body of 
the decapitated lancer. 
* * * * * 

On the line of march two officers were overheard discussing 
the merits of this case. The captain of Mick’s company was 
disposed to deal gently with the memory of his late sergeant, but 
in view of the other’s strict interpretation of the claims of duty 
he found it difficult to justify the last act of the man’s life. 

At last, when all arguments were exhausted, he said, “ Well, 
you know, in a case of this kind, a case of—a—a—Fidus Achates, 
and all that——” 

“Fidus monkey,” the other exclaimed, testily, “the d——d 
man deserved to be cut into mincemeat ; that is my verdict and 
my last word.” 

And considering that the verdict accurately described the fate 
of Sergeant Michael Allen who, even according to the last word 
of the greatest stickler for duty in the regiment, had paid the full 
penalty for his crime, there was nothing more to be said. 


RicuarpD Penny. 

















